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BRIEHEE LisT OF 


COMMON SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


READING School Readers. | ARITH- Standard | cEOcC- A \pplotons’ Standen CRAMMAR Clark’s Diagram Grammar. 
SPELL! nc Barnes’ New Readers. METIC Davies's Arithmetics. RAPHY Barnes's Geographies. Conklin’s Gram’r & Composition. 
Eclectic German Readers. Davies & Peck’s Arithmetics. Cornell’s Geographies. Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Harpers’ New Readers. Felter’s Arithmetics. Eclectic Geographiee. Holbrook’s English Grammars. 
Harriogt o's Spellers Ficklin’s Arithmetics. Guyot’s Geographies. Harpers’ Geographies. | Kerl’s English Grammars. 
Harvey's Readers and Spellers. Fish’s Arithmetics. MeNally’s Geographies. Lyte’s Grammar and Composition. 
MeGoffey’e Readers and Spellers. French’s Arithmetics. Monteith’s Geographies. Maxwell's Eoglish Grammars. 
N ow Graded Educational Readers. Harpers’ Arithmetics, Swinton'’s Geographies. Quackenboe’s English Grammar. 
Metealf’s Spelling and Language Book. Howard’s Arithmetics. — Swinton’s English Grammars. 
Parker & Watson's Readers and Spellers. Milne’s Arithmetics. 4 ISTORY Barnes’s School Histories. Sill's Grammar and Composition. 
Popular Spelling Book. Peck’s Arithmetics. UNITED Eclectic Histories. Well’s Shorter Course. 
Sander’s Readers and Spellers. Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. STATES pooleston’s Histories. 
Sheldon’s Readers and Spellers. Ray’s Arithmetics. | Quackenbos'’s Histories. —s 
Smith’s (W. W.) Spellers. Robinson’s Arithmetics. Scott's Histories. PHYSI- Dalton’s Physiology. 
Swinton’s Readers. Shoemaker & Lawrence’s Arithmetics. Swinton’s Histories. OLOCY Eclectic Physiology. 
Unica Readers and Spellers. | White's Arithmetics. Huxley and Youman’s Elements. 
United States Readers. PENMAN- Appletons’ Stand’d Writing Books Jarvis'’s Physiology. 
w. Wetesa’e Readers and Spellers. +. SHIP = Barnes's New Penmanship. Johonnot and Bouton’s How We Live. 
LANCUACE _ Barnes's Language Lessons. Eclectic Penmanship. Smith’s (W. T.) Physiology. 
= LESSONS Kerl’s Language Lessons. Eclectic German Copy Books. Steele’s Physiologies. 
DRAWING Barnes’s Drawing Series. Long's Language Exercises. Harpers’ Copy Books. National Writing Books. | Tracy’s Essentials of Physiology. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. Maxwell’s Language Lessons. Payson's German Books. Appletons’ ‘Temperance Series. 
Eclectic Industrial Drawing. Metcalf & Bright's Language Exercises. Payson, Danton, & Scribner's Series. Eclectic Temperance Series. 
Kriisi's Graded Drawing. Stickney’s Language Lessons. Spencerian Copy Books. Pathfinder Temperance Series. 
White’s Industrial sahil Swinton’s sniedtteaiinn Lessons. Spencer’s New Copy Books. Union Temperance Series. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
NEW YORK: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 


ER ICAN BOOK COM PANY, 806--808 Broadway. {37 Wainut Street. 258--260 Wabash Ave. 


- = = — — 
NEW BOOKS. THE SHELDON SERIES, 
The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 
need « Ketegs* s One-Book Course in ENCLISH CLASSIC SERIES. Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Sheidon’s Word Studies, 
nglish. {5 books ] Containing one third more reading This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
me... 8s Working Principles of Po- No. 75. Webster's Reply to Hayne. matter than any other 5-book series. ever published. 
litical Economy. 76-77. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. | Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. 
Baker’s Elementary Psychology, with | Ne. 78. American Patriotic Sentiments, [2 books.) The most attractive serles ever} Kiements Grammar & Composition. 
85. Shelley's Skylark, and Adonnis. Sheldon’s Algebras. New Series of German Text-Books. 
Creenwood’s Complete Manual on . ve THE ELKMENTS OF ALGEBRA This book bas been very carefully revised. All 
Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, and, “ 56. Dickens’ Cricket om the Hearth. ‘on Gana aa the attractive features which made this the most 
Ceometry. (In Preparation ) This is nota 2 book series of Algebras, as the —, speeperinnl Arithmetic of its day have 
Anderson's Light Cymnastics. ‘6 Spencer’s Philosophy of Style. Complete and Ele mente of ate the same, en retained, 
ve for page. a8 tar as the ementary £0es. o 
’ SS. Lamb's Essays of Elia (Jn prep) PiThese ar’ simple and cut, with New Series German Text-Books 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Kellogg's Edition. fresh and attractive examples. By Prot H. J. Scumirz  Klements of the Ger- 
eldon’s Grade 8 . rea he two parts will be bound together, an 
Winter's Tale, 90. Wordsworth Selected Poems. (In 2 boooks ) separates. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N.Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Hi. I. SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


E shall | publish o on n May 15, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, a NEW 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Number, by Francis CogsweE .t., A. M., Supt. 
¢ of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and 
( ll l differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. It may also profitably accompany any 

| other series of arithmetics that are in use. * 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


WSFA 


J AMERICAN 
PENCI 
Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 
THE PRODUCT OF 
American Industry, American Capital, American Labor, 
American Materials, American Brains, American Machinery. 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the JouRNAL OF Epucation and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 
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ScHooL oF PEDAGOGY. 


NSTRUCTION and Lectures in this School will commence 
] OcToBER 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. ( 

in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with special reference to 
those who have mature thought, some experience, and good prepa- 
ration in the branches studied in Colleges, and our best Normal 
and High Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work, The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, and application 


1022 Walnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send fur Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at owce procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a 8 fom the 
ratories of ORSOD ndon; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 


of the student. 


suc 


A limited number of correspondence students will be received 
by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates only will be given to 


h students. 


For circulars and catalogue, and special information, address 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University City of New York, 


Courses of study 


Washington Square, 
New York City. 
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EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 
TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Practical for All. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 


ICE CULTURE, 


od Culture the great feature. 


ULY 7th 
—To— 
Aug. Lith 

EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


Special Rates for Board. 


NA 


Address 


TIONAL SCHOOL 


OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 


1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

HH. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


N, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn. in a first-class N. E. Academy, a sim 
le man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary 
1000 to $1200 and rocms; another to teach the 

Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 

$800 to ¢€900 and rooms. These candidates must be 

Christian gentlemen,— members of the Baptist church 

preferred, Apply at once, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, NEXT AUTUMN, 
InaN. E. Academy, two lady teachers —one to teach 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Physical Geography. ete.. salary, $400; 
the other to teach History Reading, and any other 
academic studies, except Greek, French. Natural Sei- 
ences, and the Higher Mathematics. Salary, $600. 

Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Kaptist clergyman, quali- 
fled to teach any branches taught in ap ordinary eol- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Fduceation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar and rhetoric The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreigu languages. and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Apply at once to 
HLiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
By a Principal of successful experience in large 
city schools, a position with a leading book, or 
eohool-supply house. 
PRINCIPAL, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE 
CHEMICAL 
apparatus.  UMEMICALS. 


Send for list. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in (889. 


LLOTT'S 


_The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


| Teachers 


Veachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


For 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


Send for circulars. 


full particulars 
address the 


Incomes, 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
atteition given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
address 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ESTEY ORGAN Co, | 
159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass. | 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SociETY NATURAL HisTory, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and 

factory Bells for 

MENEELY & CO., Established 

WEST TROY, N. Y. | 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


ALOGUE 


BOSTON yap, 
CHICAGO 


WARRANTED, Catalegue sent a 


to $250.° 


ereous preferred who can furnish a horse and give th 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be ~ { 
itably em 
8. F. JOHN 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, 
A MONTE can be 


made working for us. 


loyed also. A few vacancies in towns and 
N 1009 Main St.. Richmond. 
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Are wrought by the use of Ayers Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its origina) 
color, promoting a new growth, preveny- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the sealp coo! 
healthy, and free from dandruff or hunors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep. 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well. 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. | 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when | 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. Iam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace,”— 
H. Hulcobus, Lewisburgh, lowa. 

“Somos years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fover, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
~—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. * 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
EK. H. Principal. 


STE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRA . Mass. 


MINGHAM 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. Yor catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catal address ‘be 

Principal. D. HAGAR. Ph.D 

STTE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Cataloguse address 


For both sexes. 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. ; 


Western Female Seminary 
»Miss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1590. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light: Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
G 1 Chicago. Jil.. id ts 
rants all College Degrees to Non-residen'*® 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the s'0 
ents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profe® 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under 8 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every *"" 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate of 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to * 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors. 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, large 24 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application 
Form for membership, will 44 mailed to any address © 
receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. u. 
Address: 147 Throop St., Chicago, 1 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
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No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Masa. 
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Terms for our Kducational Publications: 
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Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.]} 
TO BE. 


BY MASSACHUSETTS. 
Now the schoolma’am locks the schoolhouse door, 
And hangs up the schoolhouse key, 
And cuts a gown with many a gore, 
And down to sew sits she, 


And dreams of the time when higher pay 
And office for life abide, 

And every week brings a holiday, 
And all bad boys have died. 


She’ll wake to teach in a private school, 
With never a cent her own, 

And ‘‘ tenure of office,’’—that “ lovely rule,’’— 
She’ll thiok on with a groan, 


’Tis true the “‘ super ’’ is only one, 
Bat handicraft’s his cry, 

So she’ll train her hand from sun to sun 
To make a perfect pie. 


And she’ll wonder oft as she spanks his boys, 
If she was born a fool, 

To complain of work and worry and noise 
When she taught a public school. 


MIDSUMMER. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY, 


Tall lilies ablaze in the hill pastures, — 
White daisies aflatter in the high grass, 

Red roses beside the low orchard wall 
Alaughing to see the haying folk pass; 

Gay orioles calling, ‘‘ Look here, look here ”’ ; 
Afloat on the river the blue dragon fly, 

Ahintiog of brown on the low marshes, — 
This is July. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. J. G. Fitcu, in Notes on American Schools : 
The American has a genius for organizing conventions. 


Tuomas Eaaveston, LL.D., Columbia College: The 
proper use of manual training methods adds a happiness 
and a zest to school life and raises the ambition and self- 
respect of the boy. It makes the labor of the hands a 
delight. It disciplines the mind as well as the body. 


Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Boston: It is unreasonable 
to expect a widely read, well disciplined scholar, a grad- 
uate from college, to take the same normal school course 
as the untrained, youthful student from the country 
school. 


G. T. Fretcarr, Agent, Mass.: District supervision 
of schools. What will it do for the small towns? It 
will furnish for the schools much needed courses of study. 
It will properly grade the village schools, and classify the 
mixed schools so that much better work can be done. 
The schools will be visited by men whose vocation is edu- 
cation, who can by word and illustration, train the teach- 
ers into better methods of school management and in- 
struction. If the school money is to be wisely expended 
the schools must have inte!ligent supervision. 


Super. A. F. Pease, Northampton, Mass.: Far too 
many boys are seen upon the street smoking, and some- 
times chewing, tobacco. There should be teachers’ 
meetings mainly in the interest of the correction of this 
habit. 

Suer. S. A. Exwis, Rochester, N. Y.: The taste for 
reading is generally acquired long before the judgment 


has become sufficiently mature to enable children to select 
the right sort of reading matter, and, if left to themselves, 
will, in nine cases out of ten, make an unwise selection, 
because unable to distinguish between the wholesome and 
pure, and the “ sensational.” 


Supt. D. W. Haran, Wilmington, Del. : The most 
powerful moral influence in a school is the teacher's ex- 
ample, hence the first requisite in a teacher is a reputa- 
tion that is above suspicion. There should be no taint on 
it. A teacher should have no habits that the most up- 
right of the parents of the district would wish their chil- 
dren not to acquire. Brilliant intellectvul attainments 
will not make up for lack of moral qualities. 


FAILURE, AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 
Author of Pluck, Push, and Principle. 


The lesson of failure ought to be as instructive as that 
of success. Wise men learn from their mistakes and un- 
fortunate ventures. It ia claimed that more men triumph 
through failure than otherwise. As the defeat at Bull 
Run taught the loyal army of the North a lesson whereby 
Appomattox was assured, so sensible people learn better 
management, tact, control, and use of forces that lead to 
final success. Dr. Johnson said: “I never knew a man 
of merit neglected ; it was generally by his own fault that 
he failed of success.’’ Let one find that out, and if he 
is a wise man he will know how to succeed. 

Some years ago, General Dearborn said, in a public 
address, “ After an extensive acquaintance with business 
men, and having long been an attentive observer of the 


many elements of success, such as industry, economy, 
perseverance, and observation, is quite evident. Bat his 
great aim was to make money; nothing higher or nobler. 
And yet, measured by the true standard, his life was only 
partially successful. He was successful as a trader, but 
not as a man. The noblest part of him was not brought 
to the front. 

The same is true of Girard, and others who might be 
named ; and they are not to be held up as examples of 
eminent success. Horace Mann put the case pointedly 
and truthfully, as follows: “ If a man labors for accumu- 
lation all his life long, neglecting the common objects of 
charity, and repulsing the daily appeals to his benevo- 
lence, but with the settled, determinate purpose of so 
multiplying his resources that, at death, he can provide 
for some magnificent scheme of philanthropy, for which 
smaller sums or daily contributions would be insufficient, 
then he becomes a self-constituted servant and almoner of 
the Lord, putting his master’s talent out at usury, but 
rendering back both talent and usury, on the day of 
account ; and who shall say that such a man is not a just 
and faithful steward, and worthy of his reward? But 
the day is sure to come which will test the spirit that has 
governed the life. On that day, it will be revealed, 
whether the man of vast wealth, like Stephen Girard, has 
welcomed toil, endured privation, borne contumely, while 
in the secret heart he was nursing the mighty purpose of 
opening a fountain of blessedness so copious and exhaust- 
less that it would flow on undiminished to the end of 
time; or whether, like John Jacob Astor, he was hoarding 
wealth for the base love of wealth, hugging to his breast, 
in his dying hour, the memory of his gold and not of his 
Redeemer; gripping his riches till the scythe of death 
cut off his hands in the twinkling of an eye, from being 


course of events in the mercantile community, I am sat- 
isfied that among one hundred merchants in Boston, not 
more than three ever acquired an independence.” A 
listener doubted the statement, and sought the facts in 
the case. Subsequently he published the following: 
“In 1800 a memorandum of all the business men on 
Long Wharf was taken, and, in 1840, as long a time as 
men usually continue in trade, only five remained. All 
the others had failed or died poor. The Union Bank 
commenced business in 1798, when there was only one 
other bank in Boston; and a few years ago they had 
occasion to look back to its early history, and found that 
of one thousand persons with whom they opened accounts, 
only siz remained. In the forty years 994 had failed, or 
died without property.” 

To learn the cause of so large a per cent. of failures 
would indeed be a useful lesson. The portion lacking 
tact, economy, judgment, and persistence would not have 
prospered in any pursuit whatever. Others may have de- 
veloped manly virtues in their business, become respected 
and influential, and died honored by all who knew them. 
That is, they may have been successful as men, while un- 
successful as merchants. Some benefactors of the race 
have been unfortunate as traders, bankers, and financeers, 
yet have built up noble Christian manhood, which is the 
greatest triumph of all. 

There is a success so-called, to be avoided, and a failure 
to be sought. To seek to acquire wealth or fame by sac- 
rificing moral principle is always an unfortunate venture. 
If money, honor, or pleasure is all that a person can show 
for his business career, he is an object of pity rather than 
congratulations. He has paid too much for what he has 
received. True manhood and womanhood are greater 
than riches or fame. If these are gotten, life is nota 
failure, though poverty burden its close. Without these, 
the wealth of Crasus and the fame of Alexander are 
worthless possessions. 

Astor possessed an inborn passion for money-making. 
He belonged to a family of conceded business tact. At 
twenty years of age he came to this country from Ger- 
many, and settled in New York City. Within sixteen 


est in the retreating train. 
the ladies’ room, to wait six mortal hours, and attempted 
to find solace by exercising my stylographic pen. 

hours will doubtless pass before I get it to go. 
covered a page with little black dots, gently teasing it to 


one of the richest men who ever lived in this world, to 
being one of the poorest souls that ever went out of it.” 

Many have failed because they ‘cut across lots” to 
expected success. An important condition to all in the 
race is to keep the road. It is a straight and narrow 
way, with here and there a traveler, rough often, often 
hilly and rocky. God's way to success is “to give a man 
much to do and great inducement to do it.”” He must 
keep that road or get lost in the woods. Many a rich 
and popular man has been corrupt and useless. Many 
a poor and unhonored one has beena blessing to man- 
kind. Lazarus was a success; Dives was a failure. 


VACATION NOTES.—(11) 


BY SUSAN HALL. 


Well started on my homeward way,—but “ brought to 
a standstill,” as my old friend Keziah used to say, by an 
accident that disabled the engine, and brought us into 
C three hours late. I might have been reconciled to 
that, only that the three hours delay made me two min- 
utes too late for my home train. To be two minutes too 
late for anything is exasperating. ‘Two hours, two days, 
behind time,—that approaches the inevitable. But two 
minutes! To rush into the station, valiantly tugging 
bandbox and bundles, and struggling hard to keep from 
losing the gasping, panting breath of life, and to see the 
platform of the rear car of one’s train placidly moving 
around the near curve,—going out,—this combination of 
cireumstances calls for a supply of grace that is beyond 
my power of command without a struggle. But out- 
wardly, I pride myself, I gave no sign of my mortifica- 
tion and disappointment. I fancy the keenest observer 
would fail to guess that I had more than a passing inter- 
I turned with dignity toward 


The six 
I have 


years he was worth $250,000, and this was but a mere 


fraction of his wealth when he died. ‘That he possessed 


be considerate. I have pounded my fist violently on the 
arm of my chair, hoping that the same reaction that 
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bruised my hand would squeeze a drop of delinquent 
fluid through the seemingly innocent pen-point. I try 
the suction process, to no avail. I scribble with assumed 
complacency, but make no mark. I open the pen, wash 
the point, screw the parts together again, scribble yet 
more. The page is still white. I will give it up. No! 
—Yes !—No,—it writes! A faint bluish line, broken at 
short intervals, but still it writes, nevertheless. How 
quickly the time has passed! May I never wait in a 
station without my pen to console me! 

Now I have time to give some attention to my fellow- 
travelers. The room is full. There is the nervous old 
lady sitting near me, who goes every ten minutes to the 
ticket office to ask when the train will start for Blank- 
town. Her rusty ‘“ alapaca” is neatly brushed, her shawl 
is pinned and folded precisely, her brown cotton gloves 
are carefully darned, and a square veil with a faney 
border is gathered by means of an elastic cord about her 
bonnet rim, and is thrown back from the anxious, wrinkled 
face. ‘ Will you please look after my things while I go 
to inquire about my train ?” she asks, confidently. 
“They say folks are watchin’ about in such places, a’ 
purpose to grab an’ run, if they get the chance. You see 
those signs tellin’ about pickpockets? I don’t trust no- 
body when I'm a travelin’.” With this sage statement 
she proceeds to belie her words by leaving her possessions 
in my charge, while she harrows the soul of the busy ticket 
agent by repeating her questions for the ninetieth time. 

“You see,” she says, returning, *‘ my husband is dreadful 
tender of me, and he would worry an awful sight if anything 
should happen to me. I ain't used to goin’ alone, but he 
had to look after the hayin,’ and Reuben (Reuben’s my 
son) wanted me to come so bad that I set out to come 
alone. Maybe you ain’t never heard of Reuben. He 
plays the pianner an’ gives lessons out to St. Jo., and 
earns ’bout fifteen hundred a year by it. Last time he 
come home he brought nine suits 0’ clothes. You see he 
has to dress accordin’ to his profession.”’ 

I smiled at the picture of the son’s prosperity, which 
the fond mother painted in glowing colors. We talked 
until her train was called, when I helped her to gather 
her bundles and boxes together, and saw that she was 
safely ensconced among them in a seat on the shady side 
of the car that would take her to Reuben’s. She bade 
me good-by, with the assurance that her husband was 
used to doin’ all those things for her, and he would be 
real glad that I had been so kind. She allowed she 
would tind somebody who would be neighborly, she said. 
Dear old lady, she always will; for despite her assumed 
precaution, she has full faith in every one she meets, and 
the trust will be rewarded with kindness. 

Back in the dingy, old waiting room, I turn again to 
contemplating my neighbors. There are so many differ- 
ent people, traveling so many different paths, that my own 
small self shrinks into insignificance as I watch them, and 
my little plans seem to be of less consequence than before. 
There are tired mothers, with travel-stained dress, holding 
impatient children who fret because of the delay, and will 
not be quieted. There are older children busying themselves 
with peanuts, which an industrious vender has just sup- 
plied. There are emigrants with their nondescript bag- 
gage; there are schoolgirls on their way home for the 
vacation ; there are busy travelers who arrive just in time 
to buy their tickets and go. A quiet woman in gray, sit- 
ting near me, has been reading diligently, looking up now 
and then, as the noise of the children became unsupport- 
able. Now she has them all clustered about her, watching 
eagerly while her deft hands cut paper dolls for their de- 
lectation. ‘The mothers smile their thanks, and breathe a 
sigh of relief, gratefully improving the few moments of 
rest. The impatience has disappeared from the children’s 
voices. They shout gleefully over each new production 
which that marvelous pair of scissors sends into their 
waiting hands. The quiet little woman smiles in sym- 
pathy, and talks child nonsense in a low, sweet voice. I 
wonder if she has children of her own, who have taught 
her the needs of the child-heart, or whether she is one 
whose life is spent in caring for other people's children. 
However it may be, her heart is a mother-heart, and many 
a child will be made glad because of her tenderness. 
Why did J not think to bring scissors! I was in too great 
a hurry to take care of myself ! 

Is this my train? Howshort the time has seemed ! 
I shall remember the scissors and the little woman in gray. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT SLOYD.—(IL) 


BY ANNA M. RYDINGSVARD, M A., BOSTON. 


Plan of Work at Naas. 


When the pupils go down the second morning, model 
number one has been examined, and, if good enough, re- 
turned to be finished; if not returned, another must be 
made at once. The finishing consists of sand papering, 
after which the model again receives the secret number 
of the maker, and is laid on another shelf, whence it goes 
up for a final examination, and its mark is entered in a 
record book. 

So on through the fifty models, each one embodying 
principles already taught and introducing new ones. The 
progression has been very carefully, even mathematically 
thought out, and is so natural that the the thirtieth and 
fortieth models seem no more difficult when they are 
reached than the first did, in some respects not so much 
so, the eye and hand having become trained. The uni- 
versal rules of teaching are applied here to sloyd: 1. To 
go gradually from the easy to the difficult ; 2. to go from 
the simple to the complex; 3 to go from the known to 


the unknown ; 4 to teach intuitively ; 5. to teach inter- 
estingly ; 6. to lay a good foundation ; 7. to develop the 


self-reliance of the pupil. 

During the marking of models, four pupils, two from 
the Swedish and two from the English divisions, are re- 
quired to be present. This takes place every day directly 
after lunch, and is conducted by Director Salomon, as- 
sisted by his secretary and the head teacher, Herr Johann- 
son. The models are placed in piles at the end of a long 
table. the pupil takes up one, calls its number, the secre- 
tary finds the page in the record book devoted to the 
maker of that model ; the second pupil takes it and calls 
out ‘ Swedish” or ‘ English,”—judging the nationality 
of the maker by the number on the model ; a third tells 
what series it belongs to, and the fourth determines 
whether all this information has been correctly given. 
Herr Johannson now determines the degree of accur- 
acy by testing with his metre measure. An error of three 
millimeters is countenanced, but if more than that is 
found, the model goes into the basket. “Getting the 
basket ’’ is the Swedish as well as the German way 
of saying “getting the mitten,” a worthy destiny of 
poor specimens,—of anything. Director Salomon ap- 
plies the crucial test of the T-square, and if the unlucky 
model is askew, one hears, “Icke i winkel,’’ which the 
secretary records in his book, Swedish or English. The 
director further examines the surface by passing the 
model carefully between his palms, and finally pronounces 
judgment as to the number of marks to be given, five 
being the highest, and and one signifying very poor. 
After each noon lecture a crowd of eager-faced students 
hover over the record book to see the last mark, each one 
being careful to keep the number of his page secret from 
his fellows. 

There is little conversation in the sloyd room, except 
what is necessary with the instructor of one’s row, and 
that, for independence’s sake, is as limited as possible. 
The instructors make a report each day on attendance 
and independence ; these are set down and with marks 
for models, a system for final ranking when giving cer- 
tificates is devised. Class instruction has been found im- 
possible in wood sloyd work, and it is not employed at 
Niiiis, except in time of test exercises by the director. 
One can readily see that with pupils working with differ- 
ent degrees of rapidity, class instruction is not practicable. 
Occasionally an instructor will call all around to watch 
and listen while an important correction is being made to 
any one pupil, at the same time showing the use of the 
left hand for the same exercise. 

The question “ What is slijd?” is asked of Director 
Salomon, through letters in various languages. Some 
ask “‘ Has it feet?” others, “Can it be worn?” The 
word is from av old adjective “ slég,” and means skill- 
ful or dexterous ; those persons thinking it means the 
same as “sleight of hand” in English, mistake the true 
spirit of the word, for there is no jugglery or trickery 
about “ sléjd’’; the word is purely Swedish, and has been 
adopted into Norwegian, Danish, German, French, and 
Italian, but we anglicize it to sloyd. 

The Swedes are natural sloyders (to coin a word from 
aléjdare”). Through their long, dark winter days the 


peasants sit making beautiful and useful objects from 
wood with a knife for the principal tool. They make 
bowls, spoons, shuttles, harness pegs, and objects of 
daily use too numerous to mention ; and not content with 
the forms simply, they ornament them by carving in , 
peculiar but attractive geometric style, which has long 
been called the “almoge” or peasant style. It is in the 
Swedish blood to be artistic, as it is in the German to be 
musical; and so their lines and proportions in these ob. 
jects are always pure and good, though many of the ar- 
ticles look heavy to us when do not know their uses oy 
requirements. 


THE WISDOM OF ST. PAUL. 


F. Louis Sotpan, Pu. D., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE tu 
THE TEACHER AND STUDENT. 
Il. Tae Content or Epucationat LITERATURE. 
Educational literature includes those writings which 
treat directly of the nurture, training, and teaching of 
youths and of the conditions involved therein. Our term 
excludes writings that have but an indirect bearing ov 
education, no matter how useful their reading may be to 
the teacher. 


II. Crasses or EpucaTionaL LITERATURE. 

1. Education may be discussed in its principles derived 
from nature and thought, or in regard to the application 
of these principles in school and home ; it may be spoken 
of ‘as a science or an art. Educational writings may be 
records of what is known, or instruct in what to do. 
There is a close relationship between science and art. 
Education as a science is knowledge that is to be practically 
applied, and it is an art only when practice is based on 
knowledge, Science and art therefore intermingle in ed- 
ucational writings, and the classification of any special 
work must be made according to its predominant feature. 
2. Science may either turn to the world without and re- 
cord its facts, or it may turn within and formulate the 
truths of reason. There are, therefore, the following 
three divisions of educational literature : 


1. The Literature of Facts, or Educational Observ- 
ation. 

2. The Literature of Thought, or Hducational Specu- 
lation. 

3. The Literature of Hducational Practices. 


III. Tae or Epucationat LIvERATURE TO THE 
STUDENT. 


a. Human civilization rests on the fact that experi- 
ence is transmissible. All progress is due to cumulative 
experience. 

6. A countless number of scholars, thinkers, and teach- 
ers have left records of their observations, speculation, 
ad practice concerning the education of the young. 
This transmitted, cumulative experience is of value to the 
student because it supplements his own experience, cor- 
rects his thoughts, and guides his actions. 

1. Value of the Literature of Educational Observa- 
tion —To this class belong, in the first place, writings on 
the natural conditions of child-life and growth (such as 
Preyer’s The Soul of the Child), and in the second place, 
records of the development and training of individual 
children (for instance, Egger, Sur le Developpement de 
L’ Intelligence chez les Enfants; Darwin, Biographical 
Sketch of an Infant, ete.). The value of this class of 
educational literature lies in the fact that it transmits to 
the students data of knowledge by far richer than any 
single individual experience can gather. These data re- 
veal many of the conditions which nature imposes on the 
the training of childhood. 

2. Value of the Literature of Educational Speculation. 
—The literature of pedagogic philosophy or specula- 
tion includes works on the science of education, such a 
Rosenkranz’. Not a few of the important works of this 
division are written in the form of fiction as, for instance, 
Rousseau’s Hmile, and Pestalozzi’s Lienhard. In these 
works speculation exhibits educational thonght in its uni- 
versal aspect. It presents it as a system in its de- 
pendence on ethical and spiritual verities and traces 
the correlation of educational processes. The value of 
writings of this class is, that they train the student® 


jndgment by evolving the universal principles which 
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should govern educational practice. They enrich his 
mind by enabling him to make the wisest thought on 
education his own; he looks at educational problems 
through eyes which are keener than his. 

The Value of Educational Speculation as a Guide in 
Practice.—All rational activity requires a plan, a con- 
scionsness of the end that is to be accomplished. Only 
when the student has looked upon education as a specu- 
lative system can he realize the ends at which his work 
aims, and form a consistent and rational plan of training 
and teaching. 

Value of Educational Philosophy asa Preventive and 
Corrective-—To be able to look upon education as a 
whole serves to keep the student's judgment clear, and 
helps him to assign to the local and ephemeral demands 
for new devices and practices their true place in regard to 
the eternal and universal postulates of education. The 
practical teacher is constantly exposed to the danger of 
losing himself in the mazes of scholastic detail and he 
needs the corrective of universal thought. 

Inspiration and Suggestiveness of Educational Spee- 
ulation.—The monotonous rhythin of every-day school 
work has the tendency to dull the interest and to lead to 
mechanical routine. Not a few books in the literature of 
educational speculation are so suggestive and inspiring as 
to call forth new interest and rekindle an enthusiasm 
which elevates the humblest task of the schoolroom by 
investing it with universal significance. 

3. Value of the Literature of Educational Practice.— 
This class includes writings on school keeping and school 
appliances ; also works on methods of teaching and dis- 
cipline. The value of part of the literature of this class 
is self-evident. It need not be shown that a knowledge 


of the school law of his state, the regulations and the! 


course of study adopted for his school, the subject-matter 

of the studies which he is to teach, is of value to the 

teacher. 
Books on instruction and discipline are useful because 


_ they supplement the individual experience in the daily 


work of teaching, by supplying information concerning 
the experience of other successful and thinking educators. 

The Value of Books on Methods of teaching is not un- 
frequently made the subject of controversy. It is under- 
rated by some and overestimated by others. On the one 
hand, some assert that, since by method is meant the pre- 
sentation of a study in accordance with the mental con- 
stitution of the learner, there is no generally valid state- 
ment of a method possible, because no two human minds 
are exactly alike. This might be answered by reference 
to man’s physical constitution. No two individuals are 
exactly alike, and yet there is a general science of physi- 
ology possible, because there is agreement in the general 
structure. Methods of teaching, in so far as they are the 
adjustment of the character of the subject of instruction 
to the universal laws of the mind, contain two permanent 
factors and have general validity. There are, on the other 
hand, those teachers who look upon statements of meth- 
ods and devices as the most important part of educational 
literature. The difficulties which the teacher has to face 
in the schoolroom every day make him search in profes- 
sional literature for advice that will aid him in the given 
case, and he is likely to esteem the direct help of some 
practical suggestion or device more highly than a general 
principle whose application requires discernment and 
skill. Hence the frequent call for practical literature 
and the interest taken in it by many. The more special- 
ized such statements of modes of teaching become, the 
more limited is their value, because then the variable 
factors (the conditions and circumstances of the special 
lesson which is described) predominate. The usefulness 
of this kind of practical literature is, that it serves to show 


how a general method may be applied to special topics. 


IV. A Course oF PRoFEessIONAL ReADING. 

A course of professional reading would include typical 
works of each of the following classes : 

1. Educational Observation — Natural Conditions of 
Education ; Physiology, especially that of the nerve sys- 
tem; Records of the education of individual children ; 
Empirical Psychology. 

2. Educational Speculation—Ethics ; Rational Psychol- 
ogy; Theory of Education, or Pedagogies; History of 
Educational Theories. 

3. Educational Practice —- School keeping ; School 
laws ; School hygiene. 


Instruction—Course of Study ; Methods of Teaching ; 
Methods of Discipline ; Devices and apparatus. 
History of Educational Practice. 


Lanavon S. Tompson, 
Jersey City. 


THE PROFESSIONAL FUNCTION OF POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOLS. 

As a result, education is that state of a finite spirit pro 
duced by its environment and the free spirit’s reaction 
and reflection on the same. 

As a process, education is any act or process that 
assists man to realize in himself the achievements of the 
race, or that which is universal. 

The divisions of education from different standpoints 
are, from the standpoint of human nature, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral ; from the standpoint of civilization, 
the family, the school, civil society, the state, and the 
church; from that of the end of education in this life, 
general education and special education. 

General education has reference to the development of 
man as a human being, without refererce to his particu- 
lar calling in life. Special education is that which trains 
persons in the arts and sciences that underlie the practice 
of some trade or profession. These are not contrary to 
one another, but they are mutually dependent. 

Polytechnic schools must rest on a general education. 
If general education is bad, technical education cannot be 
good. 

The work of the polytechnic school must be _prac- 
tical ; hence the need of the shop, the field, the hospital, 
the mock court, the model school, the laboratory, ete. 

The polytechnic school must articulate with general 
culture as well as with special schools of its own kind. 
It must solve the difficult problem of harmonizing theo- 
retical with practical instruction. 


Mrs. D. A. WILLIAMs, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 
The Teachers’ Reading Circle can be utilized for two 


distinct ends in the successful training of teachers. It 
may be made the means of furnishing a course of reading 
and study, in educational as well as general literature, to 
such persons as are preparing to teach, who cannot avail 
themselves of the advantages of a training or normal 
school. It can be made a means of culture and develop- 
ment, to teachers who have completed a course of pro- 
fessional training, before entering upon their professional 
work. 

The demands of the curriculum, in school and college, 
are so exacting that students have little time while pur- 
suing the regular course for the reading and study of 
educational literature. The course for the graduated 
educator should consist largely of the best literature, cult- 
ure books, history, and philosophy, essay and biography, 
poetry and fiction. Whatever informs, broadens, polishes 
and spiritualizes the man, makes him the better teacher. 

Added to this there should be read and digested well 
chosen books upon the philosophy and history of education. 
The reading circle also affords opportunity for discussion 
and comparison of educational questions. There is danger 
that too much will be undertaken, and that the reading 
will be superficial. The reading of educational literature 
promotes the growth of the teacher and keeps him from 
becoming a routine worker, merely. The country teacher, 
—isolated to some extent from contact with the world of 
fresh thought,—especially needs the uplift of a good 
course of educational reading, systematically pursued. 

One mission of the Teachers’ Reading Circle is to 
quicken the teacher's thought so as to broaden and in- 
tensify his influence with his pupils, and, unconsciously, 
to inspire them with a love for literature that will lead 
them to read the books of the great writers in every de- 
partment of human knowledge. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology, Ann Arbor. 


GEOLOGY IN EARLY EDUCATION. 


Some misapprehensions in reference to the nature of 
geology have led to erroneous estimates, and a wrong 


assignment of the science in educational schemes, It is 


not a professsional study, though admitting of important 
applications in industries and civilization. It is not a 
“bundle of theories,” nor is it a study rendered difficult 
by many technical terms, abstruse conceptions, or remote- 
ness in time or place of the realities of which it treats. 
Such misconceptions exist among those who control sys- 
tems of education, because principals, superintendents, 
and presidents are generally selected from persons of lit- 
erary and linguistic preparation, whose attention has been 
little turned to geology. 

The science consists of facts, doctrines, and theories. 
The facts are data of observation, everywhere crowding 
on our attention. The doctrines are generalizations from 
the facts; and the theories are chiefly reasonings deduct- 
ively, from the doctrines assumed as first principles. The 
fundamental province consists of observational data, uni- 
versal and mostly easy of access. These are the things 
with which we are most concerned, and upon which study 
should commence early. All the more is this appropriate 
because the powers of observation attain development 
early in mental growth. But the early observational 
study of geology is accompanied inevitably by processes 
of thought,—comparison, memory, abstraction, and simple 
generalization. Original observation and original conclu- 
sion are processes of original discovery,—a source of in- 
tellectual delight. This delight is joined to that of the 
exercise of the senses and the muscles; and to these are 
added the invigoration of fresh air, changing scenes, and 
grandeur of conceptions. Delight arising from the subject 
of study fixes attention, instead of distracting it, and in- 
tensifies the faculties of study. In another course, the 
pupil may enter upon the grand conceptions of the science. 
Starting from a generalized principle, he reasons from 
cause to effect, and, with enlarging powers, he learns to 
penetrate the boundless past and the mysterious future. 
Thus the whole sphere of mental powers comes successively 
into exercise ; and the student of geology attains a culture 
more complete and symmetrical than is afforded by any 
other study. Such science is worthy to be begun early, 
while the mental powers seem adapted by nature for such 
occupation. 


Hon. D. L. 
State Superintendent Minnesota. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE AGRI. 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The history of education has been analogous to that of 
government. The latter is monarchical and aristocratic 
before it can be popular and representative. Education 
as naturally beg'xs with the governing classes. It is 
necessary first of all that the rulers be educated, and that 
in the best possible manner. It is better for all that one 
be at the lookout, than that all be on the same plane but 
little above the lowest level. Hence the education of 
select classes and the establishment of universities long 
before the common school. 

As education progressed, (1) it began to reach down 
toward the common school, and (2) it began to reach out 
toward other than ruling classes and professions. After 
the learned professions, the demands of skilled industry 
were recognized. Education extended its curriculum and 
provided schools for the training of artisans of every 
class. But all this time, farming was for the unskilled 
and uneducated peasantry. Recently, agriculture has 
made its demands upon education, and the order of the 
solution has been the historic one, from the university 
plane down, from the center of the literary curriculum 
out toward the industrial. The first schools of agriculture 
were colleges, and the first government grants for agri- 
culture were for colleges. This stage provided education 
in agricultural lines but for the few, who by reason of 
their special training were promoted to the select class of 
agricultural leaders. This was so far both natural and 
useful. For reasons apparent, the intelligence of other 
industries was most inclined to appropriate the opportu- 
nities afforded by the Agricultural College. Hence the 
feeling of distress and jealousy on the part of farmers, 
that the farming class was not reached by agricultural 
education. Following this was the organization of the 
agricultural school of secondary grade, to meet the de- 
mands of agriculture as the high school and manual train- 
ing school meet the demands of all ordinary occupations 
of mechanics, merchants, bankers, etc., and at the same 


time to prepare for the university. 
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The conditions to be observed are these : The school 
must be conducted in close relations with agricultural life ; 
a long removal from the farm, even for an agricultural 
college course, may divert from the farm, even though it 
fits for something equally good; it must be economical 
as to the time required, and within the means of those for 
whom it is intended; it must inelude in its curriculum 
the subjects necessory for the practical farmer as a busi- 
ness citizen and in dealing with the affairs of his farm; 
and this must be after a method objective, subordinating 
textbook study ard recitation to the study of the things 
themselves; it *nust be helpful to those who, with talent 
and ambition, aspire to higher select and professional 
lines in the university course. 

In the Minness,ta College of Agriculture the term con- 
tinues six months.—from October 15 to April 15. This, 
from the economic standpoint, allows boys to labor on 
their farms during the busy season ; from the educational, 
to continue the cultivation of their taste for farm life 
by returning to it after short intervals. 

The only part of farm industry that cannot be studied 
objectively is what pertains immediately to sowing and 
reaping; but when it is noted that boys bring with them 
the common experiences of plowing, sowing, and reaping, 
and that the theory of these can be profitably discussed 
by those who have had experience, and that even then 
whatever pertains to the analysis of soils and grains and 
to fertilizers may be studied objectively in the winter 
quite as well as in the summer. 

In the curriculum of a two years’ course are included : 
Arithmetic and book-keeping applied to farm accounts 
and business transactions; lectures on legal obligations, 
and methods and forms applied to the farmer ; carpentry 
and forge work in the use of common tools ; elements of 
physics and chemistry, with laboratory practice ; elements 
of animal physiology and veterinary, studied especially 
from charts, models, and animals; study of stock, its 
breeding, feeding, and care; dairying, the analysis of 
milk, and the mannfacture of butter; cropping and 


fertilizing. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

EFFECT OF THE COLLEGE PREPARATORY HIGH 
SCHOOL UPON ATTENDANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
IN THE LOWER GRADES. 

An ounce of pull is worth a pound of push. A child 
kept in school because he wants to stay, is a better scholar 
than one forced to continue by a compulsory law. 

The high school that fits for college increases attend- 
ance and scholarship in lower grades : 

(1) Beeause the higher one aims the further he gets. 
If the high school is the end, many will fail of it who 
would reach that far, if it was college they aimed for. 

(2) It retains pupils who would otherwise be compelled 
to go to special fitting schools. 

(a) These are usually the best scholars. 

(b) They come from the wealthier and more influential 
families, whom it is well to have represented in the public 
schools. 

(c) And these scholars lead many to attend the public 
schools who might otherwise think it more creditable to 
attend private schools. 

(3) Itmakes a college education posssible to many who 
would never have thought of attending a special fitting 
school, and who decide to go only after comparing their 
abilities in the classroom with those for whom college 
education is a matter of course. 

Aaron Gove, 

Superintendent of Schools, Denver. 
MUSIC AS A MEANS OF TRAINING. 

It has been demonstrated that the study of the ele- 
ments of vocal music can be placed in the course for the 
schools, and its accomplishment required in the same way 
and upon the same basis as is that of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography. No material difference exists be- 
tween the execution of the scheme for music and that for 
arithmetic ; the number of pupils who, from natural de- 
fects should be excused, is no greater in one than in the 
other. The work assigned for each grade, the tests as to 
the accomplishment of the tasks, the holding of the pupil 
for the satisfactory performance of his assignment,—all 
are in line with requirements in other branches. 


like penmanship more concert recitation is required, yet 
individual recitation is helpful, and must frequently be 
demanded. The instruction should be given, and the 
drill conducted, by the teacher who is regularly in charge 
of the room, and with the same regularity and same en- 
ergy as that of the spelling. 

The purpose of the pursuit of the study is identical with 
that of other covrdinate branches: neither an expert ac- 
countant nor an eminent rhetorician is made by studying 
the elements of arithmetic or grammar in an elementary 
school, nor is an accomplished musician to be gradu- 
ated from the common school. The young person at the 
end of his course, wherever he may leave it, is relatively 
as advanced in music as he is in the rest of the work, and 
when the eight or twelve years are accomplished he is 
able to read and sing as well as he is to write and com- 
pute. Not as an accomplishment, but as a part of that 


training that goes to make the intellectual citizen, is this 
branch to be required. 

A fallacy is abroad amongst us that many able teach- 
ers, skillful and efficient in other directions, are unequal 
to the grade work in music. It has been found that 
where a teacher is absolutely incompetent for this duty, 
the cases are so rare as not to be noticeable. A compe- 
tent supervisor isa necessity. ‘The supervision must not be 
a lazy one. Lazy supervisors are not of rare appearance 
in the music line. One director of music can competently 
superintend two hundred teachers, devoting his entire 
time to inspection and instruction, frequently assembling 
them by grades, out of school hours, for special instruction. 
The ability of the teacher to sing has little to do with 
the teaching ; indeed, if she can sing, she must not. In 
singing, as in reading, the pupil, not the teacher, is to do 
the practicing. It must be remembered that in all teach- 
ing, imitation is the last expedient to which the teacher 
should resort. The ear should enable the instructor to 
detect glaring inaccuracies; but even the defect of a 
faulty ear is measurably overcome by the pupils, for, in all 
but the beginning grades voices, are ever in the room that 
are correct in time and tune, and will cover and bring up 
the erring ones. The study of the elements of music has 
no more dependence upon ability to sing than has the 
study of percentage. The practice, daily required, is a 
task, and not necessarily a pleasure to the class. The 
recitation must be considered as are all others, and the 
results must be accounted for in the same way. The 
misfortune has been, and is, that the music of the schools 
is regarded as an extra, and not as a regular. It has a 
place upon the daily program ; but is the most conveniently 
omitted. 

Excuses should be granted only for excellent reasons, 
and then by the authority of the superintendent ; it is 
possible to reduce the excuses to a minimum by culti- 
vating such an opinion in the schools as shall lead the 
pupil to expect no excuse ; unless the same or a like rea- 
son would excuse from other branches, one for music 
must be refused. Song singing, while a pleasant feature 
of the room, is a small part of the legitimate work, and 
is related to the main study in hand as is a special read- 
ing, declamation, or oration to the study of reading. As 
a reason for placing this branch among the obligatory 
branches to be taught, too much stress has been laid upon 
the happy influence of music in the school. It is true 
that the quieting influence of song is helpful in discipline, 
and it is also true that geography well taught has a happy 
effect. Change is desirable. Monotony in school life, as 
in adult life, is harmful. 

Fair condemnation can be given to the common song 
singing of the common school. Too often, not merely a 
negative harm is done by the work, but a positive injury 
follows the execrable execution of the ordinary school 
song as it frequently reaches the ear of the hearer. The 
teacher, principal, and superintendent, eaeh, is blamable 
for the vitiated tastes of children who pretend the study 
of music; the literature is often abominable, while the 
rant and roar of the children who are not taught the dif- 
ference between noise and song, causes men and women 
of culture to condemn the methods. Skill and profes- 
sional intelligence is a requisite in this as in all other de- 
partments. No song should be permitted until it has re- 
ceived the approval of the musical director. “ The Tardy 


The conduct of the class differs from others only that 


belong. With many of us the printed course of study 
presents an acceptable course in music; a personai jn. 
spection too often demonstrates that the work fails to cop. 
form to the text. As long as the average school prospec. 
tus continues to overstate the truth, and the annual issye 
of school documents are so replete with imaginative state. 
ments eyolved from the ambitions of mistaken school men 
and women, you and I must learn the truth about grade 
work in the schools, including music and the kindred 
study of drawing, by personal inspection and by a com. 
parison of work and notes at such conventions as this, 

Forty years ago Mr. Baker commenced the teaching of 
music in the Boston schools. It was the beginning. re- 
member the effort. We learned little but rote songs ; prog. 
ress has been made, and yet so much remains to be done 
that I incline to the belief that the country will be more 
efficient in public school education, if efforts are concen- 
trated upon improving the work and methods of what is 
already in hand, rather than by dissipating the energy in 
the various new directions now urging upon the schools by 
zealous but mistaken reformers. ; 


Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 

EYES HAVE THEY AND SEE, 
We speak of training the senses in the kindergarten 
and school ; but the real training is “to enlighten the 
eyes of the understanding,” to lead the childto bear, and 
see, and think truly. How many of our children have 
heard the voice of Nature, the old nurse, say, 

‘* Here is the story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee’? ? 

It is “a great, wide, wonderful, beautiful world” into 
which these children of ours come, and the kindergarten 
should be the open door to all its wonders and beauties, 
leading them to hear the mind among the trees “ playing 
celestial symphonies,” and to listen to the “ various lan- 
guage” which Nature speaks to her disciples. 
Froebel puts a living voice and meaning into all that is 
seen, touched, and heard. “The primrose by the river's 
brim ” is not a simple primrose and nothing more toa 
kindergarten child ; it is a revelation of God's great law 
of symmetry. The blocks which he uses to construct his 
wall or tower tell him a story of the leafy forest upon the 
distant mountain, of the woodman with his axe, of the 
rushing mountain stream, the saw-mill, and the busy car- 
penter, working to form his link in the great chain of 
humanity. The steel rings, with which the little one lays 
beautiful star and flower figures, open a magic realm, 
more wonderful than the famous ring of the Arabian 
Nights, disclose the deep, dark mine, the great foundries, 
and the tall furnaces with the molten iron glowing like a 
fiery sea. 
The worsted balls bring to the eye of imagination the 
green fields and “the young lambs playing in the mead- 
ows,” and Annie says that a good mother sheep gave her 
a dress, and Jack, his stockings. The weaving mats, the 
interlacing of slats and strips, and the interweaving of 
worsted threads on the sewing cards, make the process of 
manufacture of cloth interesting, so that henceforth every 
woven fabric has a history. 
In many of his mother plays, Froebel shows how the 
child is to be led really to see by going back of the out- 
ward appearance to its cause. The light-bird especially 
emphasizes the truth that real seeing is an inward faculty. 
The child tries to grasp the light shimmering upon the 
wall, and learns that it can only be held in the heart, that 
inward holding is true possession. In handling the top- 
ical forms presented in the gifts and in his clay work and 
drawing, the little one is stimulated to close observation 
of the great world of form. A child who was sewing 4 
Greek border pattern said: “1f I should forget my pat- 
tern, I should go right home and look on the table cloth, 
for it has the same thing on it.” Some children, who 
had been working out geometric forms with the tablets, 
were interested in looking for these forms at home and 
on the street. Two of them discovered that there were 
rhombs at the crossing of car tracks, and one child said 
her room was a hexagon, for it had six sides, and the 
window was a trapezoid. 
When the element of color is added to the study of 


Song,” “ Billy Boy,” and “I want to be an Angel,” would 


then be assigned to outer darkness, where such. effusions 


form, it becomes doubly interesting. The artist see* 
and enjoys color, where an untrained eye fails to perceive 
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effects for actual use, and the other is not awakened to 
see. The child who is taught to mix paints and so pro- 
duce color, to blend colors harmoniously in sewing, weav- 
ing, and parquetry, and to create in color, has not only 
gained training of hand and eye, but an inward sense of 
the beautiful. 


‘* Everywhere the gate of Beauty 
Fresh across his pathway swings.’’ 


To make 
— ‘* the mind a mansion for all lovely forms, 

The soul a dwelling-place for all sweet sounds and harmonies,’’— 
this is the office of the kindergarten ; and though this rev- 
elation of outward truth and beauty through eye and ear, 
comes the vision of that which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard. To him who sees aright, “the heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Froebel has said, “ The phenomena 
of nature form a ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, 
more wonderful than that which Jacob saw in his dream.” 
To behold the face of the Father, to see Him in all His 
works, this is the highest destiny of every human being. 
Open the eyes of the children to look outward, inward, 
and upward. 


W. R. Garrett, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF EDUCATION LITERATURE 


It is important that educational leaders should know 
something of every phase of the following outline : 
I. Our forty-two independent state systems of edu- 
cation. 
(a) Their present similarity. 
(5) Their former dissimilarity. 
(c) The work of educational literature in assimi- 
lating them. 
II. Our several state governments. 
(a) Their similarity in structure. 
(>) The assimilating influence of political literature. 
III. The creative functions of American literature. 
IV. Educational literature. 
(a) Its rise and development. 
(6) Current educational literature. 
(1) Sometimes undervalued. 
(2) Its features. 
(c) Standard literature, official literature, textbooks, 
and children’s literature. 
V. Influence of educational literature. 
(a) Its direct influence on educators. 
(4) Its indirect influence in molding public sentiment. 
VI. Work yet needed. 
(a) In perfecting methods of instruction. 
(>) In harmonizing the departments of education. 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS ON CROSS FERTIL- 
IZATION.—UII.) 


BY JANE H. NEWELL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Papilionaceous flowers, such as bean, wistaria, and 
locust, show beautiful adaptations for cross-fertilization, 
although these flowers are adapted for self-fertilization 
also. As Darwin has pointed out, the most important 
object is that the flowers should be fertilized, and there- 
fore many flowers are especially adapted for self-fertiliza- 
tion, although they can occasionally be crossed. Never- 
theless many flowers are incapable of setting seed with 
their own pollen. 

Ask the pupils to look at a wistaria blossom, and to see 
by the marking where the path is to the nectar. Ask 
them to imitate the action of a bee by pressing down 
the lower petal, the keel, on which the insect would alight. 
The result will show them that the weight of the insect 
presses down the keel, so that the included stamens are 
pressed against his body, and the pollen left there will 
probably be rubbed off on the stigma of another flower. 

The salvia is a prettier example still of the effects of 
pressure. When a pencil is inserted into the flower, the 
long curving stamens descend abruptly and hit the pencil 
with considerable force. This is always a source of won- 
der and delight to the pupils who try the experiment, and 
they should be required to investigate for themselves the 
mechanism by which it is brought about. The true fila- 
ments of the stamens of salvia are very short and are fixed 


any beauty, because the one is constantly studying color’ 


to the base of the corolla. On the top of each filament are 
two arms, arranged on the principle of a lever. One of 
these arms is short, and has no anther-cell ; the other is 
long, and bears a single-cell. When the lower short arm 
is pushed backwards, the upper long one is moved forwards. 
The salvia is a fall flower, but I have sometimes found 
plants in greenhouses in bloom in the spring. The moun- 
tain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) has the stamens turned 
backwards and the anthers lodged in little pockets in the 
corolla, so that the pressure of an insect causes the elastic 
stamens to fly up and dust his body with pollen. 

We have another mode of securing crossing, called 
dimorphism, which we may study in the flowers of hous- 
tonia, bouvardia, prim- 
rose, oxalis, and partridge- 
berry. Give the pupils 
specimens of sucha flower, 
with some such sugges. 
tions as the following : 

Look carefully at your 
flowers to see if they are 
all alike, and separate any 
that you find varying as 
to their stamens and style 
Place the flowers that are 
similar together, and de- 
scribe the stamens and 
style of each class. De 
scribe the nectar guides 
and tell where the nectar 
is to be found in the 
flower. Do you see any- 
thing in the arrangements 
of the flower which would favor cross-fertilization ? 

The flowers of houstonia (Fig. 1), bouvardia, primrose, 
and partridge-berry have two forms. In one the style is 
slightly protruding from the throat of the corolla and the 
stamens are included in the tube (Fig. 2), in the other 


Fig. 8. 

thes tamens are long and the style short (Fig. 3). Dar 
win has proved that the pollen belonging to the two sets 
of stamens is different in size, and that the pistils can 
only be fertilized from stamens of the same length as their 
styles. In the flowers of houstonia the long styles do not 
exactly correspond with the long stamens in length, but 
in most dimorphous flowers they do correspond. The 
short style in the cut (Fig. 3) is of precisely the same 
length as the short stamens (Fig. 2). It is obvious that 
the pollen of the short stamens left on the body of an in- 
sect would come in contact with a style of the same length, 
in entering a short-styled flower. 

In the flowers of the oxalis there are three lengths of style 
and stamens, and these three lengths of stamens all differ 
in their pollen, and are necessary to fertilize the correspond- 
ing styles. Ovxalis stricta, the wood-sorrel, is common 
everywhere, and is a good flower for study. The pupils 
might be encouraged to get sets of flowers, of the three 
forms. 

Oar beloved mayflower (Hpiga@a repens) is one of the 
most interesting of flowers in its structure. It hag flow- 
ers with two kinds of styles, one with five short stigmas, 
the other with five long spreading stigmas. The flowers 
with short stamens have usually long stamens, and vice 
versa ; but I have found some flowers with no vestige of 
stamens, and one flower that was apparently perfect, with 
both long stamens and long stigmas. 

Dr. Gray, in a paper in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence, July, 1876, says that there are four kinds of flowers. 
He considers the varying lengths of the style an approach 
to dimorphism to which the stamens did not correspond. 
Therefore the flower is falling back on dioecism, a less 
economical mode of cross-fertilization, the short stigmas 
are not receptive and the short stamens not fertile. The 
flower is not often successful in setting seed. In some 


districts the berries are found, and the pupils might study 


these plants in order to discover, if possible, the structure 
of the flowers, and the reason of its usual failure to set 
seed. 

The plainest device of all to secure crossing has not 

been mentioned,—the complete separation of the sexes. 
This is more common among wind-fertilized flowers than 
in those visited by insects. The begonia is, however, a 
good example of a separated flower which is fertilized by 
insect aid. It is a good flower for class exercise. The 
two kinds of flowers should be given to the pupil with in- 
structions to describe them fully. 
Wind-fertilized flowers are dull and scentless, and the 
pollen is so light that it is carried in clouds by the wind. 
Our hazels, birches, and pines are thus fertilized. The 
willows, however, have honey-glands and are fertilized by 
insects. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


PRESIDENT SIMMONS LEAVES THE BOARD OF EDUCATION.— 
OTHERS WILL FoLLow.—Is IT FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS OR 
DISSATISFACTION ?—JoHn L. N. Hunt ELECTED.— 
Supt. JASPER AND HIs ASSISSTANTS. — CALKINS, 
HOFFMAN, AND OTHERS.—GEN, SHERMAN TO 
THE NORMAL GIRLS, — INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND.—THE WORKING- 

MAN’s SCHOOL Loosks 
Mr. BAMBERGER, 

New York, Jaly 4, 1890. 
The Board of Education this week received the resignation of 
President Simmons. He wishes, he says, to yield up his arduous 
duties together with all the complaints of dissatisfied pupils and 
parents, and employes of the board, from the highest teachers to 
the lowest, of five thousand workmen in the several buildings. 


Mr. Simmons has been president for four years, and for nine, con- 
tinuously, a member of the board; and as he is president of a 
bank, a stock broker of a large business, etc., he wishes to retire 
from the taxing and unremunverative demands of the school com- 
mission, from any and all connection with the board, to look after 
his private affairs and ‘‘ to get acquainted with histamily.’”’ Mr, 
Simmons, after offering his resignation, said that owing to the 
pressure of affairs he had been on the point of resigning several 
times during the year, but the solicitations of members had over- 
come his personal desires, and at their request he had remained 
throngh the year. 

The resignation was adopted, and considerable excitement pre- 
vailed over the election of a new president. The office was refused 
by Mr. Robert M. Gallaway, Mr. Lummis, Mr. Sanger, and by Mr. 


Devoe, who was strongly pressed to take it. Mr. Galloway and Mr. 
Devoe declared their intention of withdrawiog from the board very 
soon, as bas Mr. Jacob D. Vermilye. Still other resignations will 
probably be announced before long. It is said privately that the 
reasons for all this are not by any means “* business,’’ but that they 
nae "ered on the present management and the interests of the 
schools. 


Mr. John L. N. Hunt, one of the last group of commissioners 
named by Mayor Hewitt, was finally elected. Mr. Hunt, who is 
now a lawyer, was formerly a teacher. He is a Republican, and 
when he entered the board he was, as was expected, identi- 
fied with the ‘‘reform’’ movement, but as was not expected of 
him by the ‘‘ reformers’’ at least, he withdrew from that element. 
He has a reputation for scholarship, and is popularly known among 
his associates as the ‘‘ professor,’’ and as ‘‘ Dr. Syntax.’’ It is said 
that it was on account of his probable election that the Tammany 
Society was so much displeased at Mr. Simmons’ resolve. Tam- 
many has a majority in the board, and Mr. Hunt has but four 
months of active working time to his term, which ends the first of 
January ; and;these many new vacancies, together with the especially 
large number of appointments which have already fallen to Mayor 
Gravt do not, perhaps, leave much cause for anxiety to Tammany, 
nor doubt as to what will be the general complexion of the board 
next year. The vacancy caused last week by the death of Fred- 
erick Kuhbne was filled yesterday by Mr. Lamsen, formerly a mem- 
ber for six years. 


After the new president took the chair, and resolutions in honor 
of Mr. Simmons had been adopted, the board proceeded to the 
election of assistant superintendents, which had been laid over from 
the last meeting. At the last meeting Mr. Jasper was reélected 
without serious opposition, and the assistants were quite as quietly 
determined. Messre. N. A. Calkins, Paul Hoffmao, James God- 
win, and George H. Davis, were reélected ; William Jones was de- 
feated by Henry W. 'ameson G:ammar Schoo), (i); no one 
was chusen to take, .e place uf the late John H. Fanning. ‘Tbe 
question of establishing a school to train teachers in the new meth- 
ods of so-called manual training, which schoo! is especially requested 
oy tne primary teachers, was again put off. 

The Girls’ Normal College held its twentieth annual commence- 
ment last week, graduating 274 young women from the college 
proper, and 52 from the training department. After the salata- 
tory, by Gertrude M. Smith, Mr. Simmons made remarks apropos 
of his near retirement from the board of education, and in introdac- 
tion of the speaker of the day, General Sherman, who made one of 
his gay and gallant addresses. 

4,623 women have, since the first class in 1870, received the di- 
ploma of the Normal College. Of these about 2,000 have become 
teachers in the public schools of the city, five are now principals, 
and one is a commissioner of education. 

The New York Institution for the Blind had most iuteresting 
commencement exercises. There were no diplomas or certificates 
given, but there was an exhibition of marvelous work. Many of 
the students have been fitted for, and obtained, positions in various 
trades. During the year about 230 pupils have studied in the 
literary, manual training, and musical classes, some pupils having 
taken the three courses in the same terms. 

Mr. Gabriel Bamberger, the successful principal of the Working 
Man’s School since Professor Rickoff's retirement, bade farewell to 
the school at the closing exercises last week. The parents of the 
pupils presented him witha silver tea-set, and Dr. Adler's address 
of adieu was full of compliment and regret. Mr. amberger will 


gu to Chicago to assist in the establishment of a school similar to 
Ur. Adler's, HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 
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Tue day of * school-keeping ” has gone forever. 


Some of Germany’s schoolhouses have several prison 
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is ordinarilly a man of no courage. 


THERE is something astonishing in the number of can- 
didates for any position who stand “second upon the 
list.” Only one is elected, but some thirty would have 
been if that one had not. 


SvTaTE SUPERINTENDENT THAYER of Wisconsin is 
proving a mighty leader in the great educational contest of 


of that state. The teachers of the country should rejoice been a worthy profession. It has not always commanded 


in having such a man in such a place at such an hour. 


In New Jersey, the State Superintendent of Education 
is elected by the Board of Education for three years ; in 
New York, by the Legislature for three years. In Rhode 
Island, such an officer is called Commissioner of Public 
Instruction, and is appointed annually by the State Board 
of Education. 


WE present this week a variety of author’s abstracts of 
papers read at the National Educational Council and As- 
sociation, at St. Paul. The character of the writers, the 
range of subjects, and the conciseness of statement and 
outline make them valuable. 


Crakk University, Worcester, G. Stanley Hall pres- 
dent, is to have one of the most valuable pedagogical de- 


000,000, and now that returns are in from many sections 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 10, 1890. | careful estimate makes it 64,500,000. New York 


—they would be a city of 2,550,000. Baltimore is fifth, 


000 ; Washington, with 230,000 ; Minneapolis, 185,000 ; 
and St. Paul, with 138,000. 


ident Hali in various capacities, and has been regarded by 
him as, perhaps, the most promising student of pedagogy in 
America. It was an open secret at the time of President 
Hall’s election that Dr. Burnham would at some time be 
associated with him. The prospectus of this department 
is one of the most important professional announcements 
of the year. 


THe appointment of Mary E. Burt upon the school 
board of Chicago is one of the complimentary things for 
which there will be much praise bestowed upon the mayor. 
She is the second woman upon the board. Although 
young, she has made herself a force as a teacher in the 
Jones School of that city; she has won almost national 
fame by her superior work under many diffculties at 
the Cook County Normal School ; she has proved herself a 
genuine suecess in modifying methods, and has won a 
place in literature which justifies her devotion to literary 
life. We congratulate Chicago upon this appointment. 


Tue Harvard alumni did as disgraceful a thing in de 
feating Henry Cabot Lodge because they did not like his 
politics, as did the students who painted the statue of 
John Harvard crimson. Aside from politics, Mr. Lodge 
is the most distinguished alumnus of his years, and as a pol- 
itician he is easily the New England leader on the floor of 
the Lower House of Congress. Democrats respect his 


national fame. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS.—The primarys school teachers 
of Brooklyn are making a vigorous campaign for justice 
in the matter of salary, andthey have most of the press of 
that city and of New York with them. There was never 


leads, of course, with about 1,627,227. Chicago and 
Philadelphia come next, with about 1,100,000 each; and 
Brooklyn follows close, with 930,000. If New York and 
Brooklyn were one in reality,—and they are practically, 


with 600,000. St. Louis is sixth, with 440,000. Boston 
is seventh, with 417,720. Cincinnati is eighth, with 
306,000. Buffalo and Pittsburg follow, with 250,000 
each ; Cleveland, with 248,000 ; New Orleans, with 246,- 


Tue or To-morRow.—Teaching has always 


the highest talent, and does not pay for the most brilliant 
intellects, but it has a tendency to make good men and to 
develop good work. In the future it is to tempt higher 
talent and develop greater brilliancy. [t will develop 
better thought by higher inspirations. No patriot has 
more to stimulate him to high endeavor, no philanthropist 
has a loftier ideal, no man has a more exalted privilege 
or more sacred mission, than the teacher. Teaching is no 
longer the mere instruction in facts and processes. The 
teacher will be held responsible for awakening the germ- 
inant mind, for stimulating its powers, and directing its 
forces. He is to be emancipated from much of the fruit- 
less routine, and from the worthless worry that has char- 
acterized too much of the work of the past. 


‘can but regard this as a serious omission. We have attended 
a large number of graduation exercises this season, and 
the impressiveness and completeness of the exercises 
where the names were called cannot be realized by those 
who have not had occasion to note the contrast. The 
omission is probably due to the fact that the diplomas are 
usually given by one unfamiliar with the names ; but even 
the principals of the schools sometimes omit them. 

The most impressive graduation exercises we have wit- 
nessed this season were connected with the grammar 
schools of Somerville, Mass. In a grand church, 1,40( 
parents and friends attending by invitation, nearly 4(() 
youths and maidens received their diplomas at the hand 
of the mayor. The diplomas of each school were so ar- 
ranged that, taken in order, they would be handed to the 
pupils for whom they were designed. Each principal 
called the names of his class as the members filed across 
the stage, and each took his diploma from the mayor. 
There was not a mistake made in the entire distribution, 
and each name was called so clearly as to be understood 
by the entire audience. 


CHICAGO. 


The great city of the interior that has come to occupy 
practically, if not actually, the second place in point of 


success through her schools is a greater wonder to those 
who know the facts, than her success in growth commer- 
cially, numerically, financially, industrially, or socially. 
When we think of the start that the great cities of the 
East had; when we remember the elements that threat- 
ened her school life; when we see the present plans and 
style of work, the methods of teaching, the quality of su- 
pervision, the rank of the teachers, the condition of the 
schoolhouses, the appointments of the schools, the disci- 
pline without the rod, the uniformly good behavior 
of the pupils in school and out, the character de- 
veloped, the percentage of attendance and _punctu- 
ality, we can but be amazed at the results of the 
work done in these few years. There is no city in the 
world that has a board of supervisors so large, so varied, 
so independent, that is more loyal, more harmonious, 
more effective. It is a constant surprise to see the work- 
ing of this force cf men and women. Superintendent 
Howland’s masterly leadership appears in stronger light 
each year and with every change of conditions. General 
Grant’s leadership of the armies of the Union was no 
more brilliant than has been that of Mr. Howland, es- 
pecially during the past four years when the conditions 
have been changing continually. 

The force with which he is surrounded is equally well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is assigned. There 
is genuine independence and abundant room for the play 
of individuality, and yet there is not the faintest shade of 
disloyalty in thought or work. All this has made pos- 
sible the selection, assignment, development, and effective 
direction of thousands of teachers whose work challenges 
the admiration of the educational world. The city gains 
also from the companionship of Cook County. County 
Supt. A. G. Lane, with an office under the same roof as 
that of Mr. Howland, is as perfectly adapted to his work. 

He enjoys the administration of the material interests of 

his office as much as Mr. Howland dislikes such phases 
of supervision. Such a county as this needed no one 
thing so much as an honest, earnest, skillful administrator 
who could not be deceived by “ boodlers,” and who would 

not be bought, frightened, or demoralized by their ambi- 

tions. But for the work that Mr. Lane has been doing 

for several years in the county it would have been a seri- 

ous thing for the city to annex so many suburban towns. 

But as it is, the schools in the county, were upon such 4 

level that when they were taken into the city, they were 

found to be so similar in their work that they really 

added to the average tone and character of the educa- 

tional work. 

The accession of Mr. Bright, superintendent of schools 

in Englewood, to the supervisory force of the city is to be 

a great gain. He was one of the best grammar princi- 

pals that the city ever had. He has worked for a few 


partments in this country, under the lead of Dr. William 
H. Burnham, Dr. Burnham has long worked with Pres- 


tHE Names.—In many instances the names of 


graduates are not called when receiving diplomas, We’ 


years in perfect accord with Mr. Lane, and has had the 
best of discipline in directing the work of teachers. There 


has been opposition to his election as one of Mr, How. 


numbers in the country, is booming educationally. Her ' 
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land's assistants, but he will be elected both because of 
his ability and because of the “enemies he has made.’ 
Chicago has attained high educational rank in system and 
methods, but what she is, is only the prophecy of what 
she is to be. 


MASSACHUSETTS LETTER. 


EDUCATION AT THE STATE Hovusk.—MEASURES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLA- 
TURE THIS YEAR —NOTHING HEARD OF THE OLD Pa- 
ROCHIAL SCHOOL CONTROVERSY. 


STaTeE Houser, Boston, Jaly, 1890, 

Though the Great and General Court has not been prorogued at 
this writing, yet its action upon educational matters seems to be 
finished, and a brief sketch of the progress of the session will be of 
interest to all who follow educational topics. Public schools have 
not been to the front as much as during the session of 1889, largely 
because nothing has been heard of the parochial echool trouble 
which filled the public mind during mach of the session of last year. 
After the final adjournment of the legislature of 1889, there was a 
general feeling on the part of those most concerned in the investi- 
gation which had resulted in the passage of a bill unsatisfactory to 
the agitators, that the subject would be revived in all ita force, and 
that the contest of 1889 would be unimportant compared with that 
of 1890. Bat matters took a different form from that anticipated. 
An order was introdaced which might have been the basis of re- 
newing the agitation; but the temper of the parties had changed, 
ani nothing was done except to report that it was inexpedient to 
legislate upon it. This was the proposition of Representative 
Hildreth of Holyoke for the appointment of a board of examiners 
who should be required to examine both public and private schools. 
The adverse report was accepted by general consent, without de- 
bate, and the subject passed quietly into oblivion. 

Boston people of high social and educational standing took hold 
of a plan to aid the small towns of the state by encouraging them 
to establish free public libraries. They were successful, and a bill 
was enacted by which towns in the poor parts of the state which 
help themselves to a certain extent shall receive material further 
help from the state, and thus the advantages of their people be 
greatly increased. 

A strong effort was made by some of the progressive people of 
the state to meet the demand for better teachers in the higher 
grades by securing the passage of a Jaw for a high grade normal 
school. The necessary order was introduced early in the year by 
Mr. Bicknell of Boston, and it was not disposed of till near the end 
of the session. At first the petitioners seemed to make out a case. 
The desired bill was reported, and went to the finance committee, 
to which all matters must be sent which involve an expenditure of 
the public money. This committee held the bill a long time, and 
its friends went before the members to create as favorable an im- 
pression as possible, bat the matter was finally referred to the next 
legislature, when the effort will probably be renewed. 

The disposition to encourage patriotism on the part of the pupils 
in the public schools resulted in the passage of the following law, 
on an order offered by Representative Carpenter of Brookline: 
‘In all the public schools of the Commonwealth the last regular 
session prior to Memorial Day, or a portion thereof, shall be devoted 
to exercises of a patriotic nature.’’ But the attendant craze for 
putting flags upon all the public school buildings was not so fortu- 
nate. Mr. Bicknell offered an order to that end, but the committee 
on education reported that it was inexpedient to legislate upon it, 
and the report met with the approval of the House. 

The temperance people, headed by the officers of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and other well-known agitators, en- 
deavored to stiffen the law for sciantific instruction in the public 
schools. They succeeded in getting a bill reported unanimously 
from the committee on education, but when it came to the House 
as a whole, it was voted down. 

Last year’s movement to authorize a pension from the Boston 
treasary for the veteran teacher, Miss Catherine T. Simonds, was 
renewed once more, and the committee on education reported in favor 
of the petitioners, who were headed by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. But the committee was not unanimous, and the minority, 
after one of the sharpest debates in the house during the session, 
were able to carry their point and to defeat the bill. Great oppo- 
sition was excited against it on the ground that it would be the 
establishment of a precedent fcr pensioninz civil officers generally, 
to the neglect of other equally deserving persons who have not had 
the advantage of public employment. 

Tufts College has made a forward move this year under the per- 
mission of the legislature. It has been authorized to establish and 
maintain a preparatory school and to enlarge its power of holding 
property accordingly. 

The law to provide for the establishment of districts for the purpose 
of a common superintendence of schools on the part of small towns 
has jastified its enactment, in the opinion of the best informed officers 
of the state board of education, and this year an addition to the 
existing Jaw was enacted by which an annual appropriation of 
$27,000 for such superintendence may be made from the state treas- 
ury. The state is very jealous of her reputation, and does not in- 
tend to permit heathen corners to grow up if there is any virtue in 
money and work to educate them. 

A change in the general school law has been made by which the 
term of compulsory attendance upon the public schools has been 
raised from twenty weeks in the year, tothirty. The petition was 
tbat the children should be compelled to attend for the entire time 
when the public schoole are open, bat it wae argued in opposition 


that many children could not be spared by their parents from work 


for the househo!d. So a compromise was effected by which the 


»| time was advanced from twenty to thirty weeke. 


The increasing inequality in the distribution of the income of the 
school fund has engaged the attention of the legislators, but nothing 
has been done beyond passing a resolve directing the commissioners 
of the fund, and the tax commissioner to prepare a plan for the 
more equitable distribution of the fand, and to report to the next 
legislature during the first week of the session. 

The law regarding truant schools has been changed so as to pew 
mit the justices of the lower couris to commit boys directly to these 
schools, which are to be regarded as places for the confinement of 
the offenders who are committed to them. 

The Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, has been authorized 
to hold half a million dollars more in real and personal estate, and 
Tabor Academy has been established in the town of Marion by the 
thoughtfulness of the benevolent giver, from whom the institution is 
named. The American College for Girls has been incorporated to 
be located at Constantinople, where it is expected to do a vast 
amount of good in the uplifting of the Turkish Empire. 

Besides these matters which have become law, there have been 
others on which an adverse report was made and accepted, in most 
instances without opposition. Among the subjects which failed to 
reach the governor may be mentioned the following: The exemp- 
tion from school taxes in their town or city of those parents who 
send their children to school in another municipality; the petition 
of the New England Conservatory of Masic for state aid; the re- 
quiring of all public school teachers to have certificates of qualifica- 
tion from the state board of education or from the authorized 
agents; the permitting of school boards to declare vacant the seat 
of any member who is adjudged to be insane; the prohibiting of 
members of school boards from being paid as teachers out of pub- 
lic funds, and the peusioning all teachers in the public schools 
who have served over thirty years. No legislation necessary was 
reported regarding technical instruction in the public schools and 
in regard to the distribution of the income of the half of the school 
fund. There has been eyident activity in the school life of the 
state, but not so much actual educational advance has been made 
as bas been the rule in recent years. R. L. B. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The School Board ef Mannheim, in Baden, Germany, bas just 
completed a forty-two-room school building at a cost of $225,000. 

W.E. Pulsifer, for many years New England manager for Ginn 
& Co., has become a member of the firm of D.C. Heath & Co., and 
has already entered upon his labors. Mr. Palsifer is an “ all-around 
man,’’ widely known as a teacher, superintendent, and publisher. 


The Boston Normal School of Gymnastics is to open its second 
session at Paine Memorial Hall, Boston, in September, under the 
direction of Charles J. Enbuske, Pb.D., and Emma L. Call, M.D., 
with a coarse of lectures by Dr. E. M. Hartwell of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Mary E. Bole, valedictorian of the N. Y. Normal College, took the 
Kelly bronze medal for methods of teaching; the Kane gold medal 
for physiology; the first prize in French, a gold watch; and hon- 
orable mention for the DeWitt J. Seligman prize, for English liter- 
ature. Her class average was 964 5. 

The Bridgewater State Normal School is to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary on August 28, at which time the principal, A. G. Boy- 
den, will have returned from his European trip. It is proposed to 
have by far the grandest celebration in the history of the school. 
Programs will be ready early in August. 

Charles Jacobus, for the past five years high school principal 
and superintendent of schools of New Brunewick, N. J., has been 
elected principal of the Springfield High School. Mr. Jacobus isa 
scholarly man of great force of character, and he is sure to rank 
with the strong school men of New England. 

Comr. W. T. Harris, on his recent Eastern visit was heartily 
welcomed by his friends. There is no man who holds just the same 
position in the regard and affection of the educational fraternity of 
Boston and vicicity. His service rendered to the National Bureau 
of Education does not lessen their admiration. 

The reception recently tendered to Mr. Horace M. Willard, the 
newly elected principal of Howard Institute, at Bridgewater, Mase., 
proved a delightful gathering of the old pupils of Bridgewater 
Academy from 1864 to 1870 and their friends from near and far. 
Mr. Willard has been one of our most successful demy princi- 
pals, and is heartily welcomed tothis growing academy by his many 
friends bereabouts. 

In the retirement of Thomae Emerson, for many years superin- 
tendent of Newton (Mass.) schools, the profeesion loses another of 
its strong, earnest, skillful leaders. The past two years have seen 
so many such men go into retirement that we can but wonder what 
the end will be. It isa matter for congratulation that Mr. Emer- 
son has so far prospered that he can enjoy the wel!-earned leisure 
that he proposes. 

An expectant party of about 300 New England teachers and their 
friends started on the morning of the fourth instant for the St. Pau) 
meeting. To say that they went under the efficient management 
of Mr. Charles A. Brown, New England Pass. Agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, is a guarantee of an enjoy- 
able trip. Mr. Brown had, as assistants, a corps of representative 
educational men. 

Mary E. Bart, eminently and preéminently a leader among 
women in the art of developing fresh, philosophical, sensible, 
‘* practical ’’? methods of instruction, has resigned her position in 
Cook County Normal School, and will devote a year to literary 
work, Much ag the school will suffer, we are confident that bu- 


manity will gain more through her work in literature than it will 
lose through her absence from the schoolroom. 

Charles H. Ham of Chicago, author of one of the best known 

works on manual training, a geutlemen whose voice has been heard in 
national educational councils, and a devoted friend of Col. F. W. Par- 
ker,has been appointed one of the United States General Appraisers 
under the recent act af Congreas. This is one of the most coveted 
positions in the government services, being practically for life, 
with a salary of $7,000. The teachers and superintendents who 
have known him in educational circles will rejoice with his per- 
sonal friends in the appointment. 
The festival held by the 2,400 graduates of the Boston public 
schools was a notable occasion. Mr. R. C. Humphrey, as chair- 
man of the committee, welcomed the graduates in behalf of the 
board, assuring them of the board’s interest in their success in life. 
He congratulated graduates, teachers, and parents in a specially 
happy way. Hon. Charles T. Gallagher, chairman of the board, 
also spoke briefly to the graduates. The exercises closed with the 
presentation of bouquets by the mayor. Refreshments and danc- 
ing were enjoyed. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A QUESTION OF COLOR. 
A definition now I’ll give 
Which you should take to heart, 
As it may differ from your own, 
And knowledge thus impart. 


This definition varies some, 
With many shades and lighte, 

But darkies who are pretty fall 
Are surely colored tights. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 
Laphson—‘' Why do you prefer oranges to bananas, Smiles ?’’ 
Smiles—‘‘ Oh, merely as a matter of taste.’’ 
THEORY OR PRACTICE, 
Smiles—‘‘ I don’t see as West Point gives its students much prac- 
tical experience. The cadets there learn the art of war by theory.’’ 
Laphson—** They certainly become accustomed to the smell of 
powder”’ 
Smiles—‘* How 80?” 
Laphson—*‘ You forget the graduation ball.”’ 
LITERARY. 
Bacon says: ‘‘ Reading maketh a full man.’’ From personal 
observations during and after the Fourth, we should say that there 
was a very literary class of people in our vicinity. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Trambled away on a festival day 

From vanity, glare, and noise, 

To calm my soul where the wavelets roil, 
In solitude’s holy joys. 

By the lonely cl: ffs, whence the sea-gu/l starts, 
Where the clustering sea-pinks biow, 

And the wiiting rose, on the purple quartz, 
Bends over the waves below. 


— The Confederate song, ‘‘ Dixie,” is said to be of northern 
authorship. 

— The Congressional Library now includes 615,781 volames and 
about 200,000 pamphlets. 

— Boston is raising funds for a memorial hall in honor of Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

— John G. Carlisle is the fourth Kentuckian that has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

— Miss Amelia E. Barr, the novelist, lives very quietly on the 
summit of Storm King Mountain, on the Hudson. 

— George Bancroft remembers his early literary days when he 
received $2.00 for a long article, and was glad to get it. 

— Baroness Burdett Coutts has headed a public subscription with 
a view to purchasing a handsome residence for Henry M. Stanley. 

— To the poor, Jean Ingelow gives regularly, in her beautiful 
Kensington home, ‘‘ copyright dinners’’ from the proceeds of her 
books. 

— Dr. Charcot, the eminent scientist, after a long eeries of experi- 
ments in hypnotism, gives as bis opiniov that not more that one in 
one hundred thousand is subject to the influence. 

— Two hundred thousand dollars is said to be the price offered 
by a syndicate of Jews for the Vatican copy of the Hebrew Bible. 
This is the largest amount ever offered for a book, either in manu- — 
script or print. 

— M. Gounod, best known as the composer of Faust, is gradually 
becoming more and more ascetic in his habits, and lives almost the 
life of a hermit. It is feared that he may deny himself the delight 
of farther musical composition as too worldly an employment. 

— Mr. Rider Haggard is described by Eugene Field as ‘‘ not par- 
ticularly prepossessing.’’ He looks ‘‘ like a good-natured boy, that 
is all. His head is small and his nose is large; he has blue eyes 
and red cheeks; hia manner is that of a loose. jointed, companion- 
able fellow.’’ 

— Edmund Gosse, in a recent article on Zola,said: ‘‘ He appears 
to me to be one of the leading men of genius in the second half of 
the nineteeth century, one of the strongest novelists of the world; 
and that in spite of faults so serious and so eradicable that they 
would have hopelessly wrecked a writer a little leas overwhelming 
in strength and resource. Zola seems to me to be the Valesn 
among our later gods, afflicted with moral lameness from bis birtb, 
and coming to us sooty and brutal from the forge, yet as indis- 
putably great as any Mercury-Hawthorne or Apolle-Thackeray of 
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HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED. 


LL. D.— 
Supt. Andrew S. Draper, Albany,  - Colgate. 
Pres. Seth Low, Columbia College, Harvard. 
Henry Charles Lee, af 
Leslie Stephen, “ 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Jadge Wm. F. Cooper, Yale. 


Rev. Henry M. Dexter, Boston, 
Jadge Edw. C. Billings, Louisiana, es 
Dr. Francis Delafield, New York, wi 


Hon. Wm. W. Phelps, U.S.Min.toGermany, ‘“‘ 


George L. Goodale, Amherst. 
Henry W. Rogers, Univer. Michigan, Wesleyan. 
Hon. Frederick Billings, Woodstock, Vt., Univ. of Vt. 
Oliver Miller, Annapolis, Md , Dartmouth. 
Edward Cowles, Somerville, Mass., $63 

George F. Edmunds, Barlington, Vt., ad 

Gov. James E Campbell, Ohio, Miami 


Whitelaw Reid, 

Ex-Gov. Chas. Anderson, 
Gov. Daniel W. Fowle, 
Chancellor F. 8. Snow, 


U.S. Min. to France, pe 


North Carolina, 
Univ. of Kansas, 


College of N. J. 


Pres. Seth Low, Columbia College, Trinity. 
Henry M. Stanley, Oxford. 
Editor Mc Kelway, Brooklyn Eagle, Union. 
James W_ brooks, Univ. Magazine, St. John’s. 
Pres. S. W. Boardman, Maryville College, Middlebury. 
Rev. Henry E. Robbins, Rochester, N. Y., Colby. 
Rev. Geo. D. B. Peffer, nid 
Hamilton W. Mabie, New York, Williams. 

D. D.— 
Rev. S. F. Calhoun, Orwell, Vt., Colgate. 
Rev. Jubn Williamson, Yankton Agency, Yankton. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, Harvard. 
Kev. Lyman Abbott, New York, ed 
Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, Brooklyn, N. Y., Yale. 
Pres. Augustus H. Strong, RochesterTheoSem. 
Rev. Henry I. Patrick, Amherst. 
Rev. Samuel W. Howland, = 
Rev. E. H. Byington, Boston, Univ. of Vt. 
Rev. E. W. Burr, Elizabeth, N. J., Wesleyan. 
Rev. Henry A. Scark. Burlington, Vt., sad 
Rev. Morris W. Prince, Stamford, Conn., on 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, Boston, Dartmouth, 
R-v. Jemes H. Shields, St. Louis, Miami. 
Rev. Jeremiah Oldfather, Tersia, $6 
Rev. Thomas McLeod, Brooklyn, N. Y., College of N. J. 
Rev. George C. Yeisley, Hudson, N. Y., . 
Rev. Hough James, Liverpool, Eng., 
Rev. Richard S. Holmes, Pittsburg, P., Middlebury. 
Rev. M. E. Cady, Rockford, Iil., 
Rev. George E. Brooks, Chicago, Colby. 
Rufas W. Clark. Williams. 
Henry Schauffler. “ 

M. A. (Honorary).— 
Jadge Charles Hughes, Cireuit Court, Miami. 
Jadge Joseph Cox, Superior Conrt, Se 
Richard Wateon Gilder, Harvard. 


Alfred Medway White, 
Charles Follen McKim, “ 
Charles Herbert Moore, “ 


Rey. George Fisher, Amherst. 
Henry S. Gore, - 
T. P. Frost, Brooklyn, N. Y., Univ. of Vt. 
Robert Landor, Bridgeport, Conn., we 
Henry Heywood, Lancaster, Vt., Dartmouth. 
True W. White, Andover, " 
James T. Farber, Boston, 
Stephen S. Bart, New York, Yale. 
Loomis J. Campbell, Boston, a 
Joseph B. Dimmick, Scranton, Pa., 
Wal er Edwards, New York, ae 
Dorsey Gardner, New York, a 
Jadge Frederick B. Hall, Bridgeport, Conn., “ 
a John Keene, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., a 
on. W. E. Simmonds, Hartford, Conn., i 
Prof. Elihu Thomson, Lynn, Mass., sa 
A. O. Gates, Morrisville, Vt., Middlebury. 
Barney Whitney, Ogdensburg, N. Y., 2 
Arnold Stedman, Denver, Col., Colby. 
E. C, Atkinson, Sacramento, Cal., 
Wn. P. St. John, Williams. 
George H. Fiint, “ 
James I. Peck, “ 
Ph. D. (Honorary).— 
Prof. George A. Williams, Saxton’s River, Vt., Colgate. 
Prof. J. B. Clarke, Amherst. 
Prof. R. M. Smith, “ 
George Eastburn, Philadelphia, College of N. J. 
D. 
Samuel H. Scudder, Williams. 
LL. B.— 
John B. Gale, Williams. 
Mus. D.— 
Prof. John K. Paine, Harvard College. Yale 


COLLEGE GIFTS (1889-90). 


WELUESLEY.—In behalf of the class of 1886, of 
which he is an honorary member, Prof. E. N. Horstord 
= the college with a fine oil portrait of Mrs. 

mer. 

St. LAWRENCE.—The endowment funds of the uni- 
versity have been increased by $37,000, and more is ex- 
pected from the Ryder estate. 

Sm1TH.—The last $1,000 for the gymnasium has been 
raised. A friend of the college has given $7,000 for a 

Mt. HoLYOKE —Atouat $20,000 has b2en received in 
gifte during the year. - - : 

MIAMI.—The state of Obio has givan the university 
$15,500, and Senator Caivin 8S. Brice gave a like amount. 

BETHANY.—Dr. Ridge of Kansas City has endowed a 
chair of English, and Thos W. Philips, the oil king of 
western Pennsylvania, has given $13 500 toward erect- 
ing a dormitory on the college campus. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—Hon. Fred. Billings 
of Woodetwck, Ve., has given $50.000 to the university. 

AMBERST.— Hon. Frederick Billings of Woodstuck, 
Vt.,\hastgiven $50,000 in memory of his son Parmley, 


$37,000 


8,000 
20,000 
31,000 


13,500 
50,000 


of the clase of °84; F. B. Pratt has given #20,000; and 
other friends of the college have given $5,000. - = - 
Bates —The permanent fand has been increased 
YALE.—$156,000 has been raised for a new gym- 
 RoaNoxE.—A bequest of $21,000 was left to the 
college by the late Henrg J. Steere of Providence, R. I.; 
about $8,000 by Rev. Christian Beard of Wayesboro’, 
Va. ; and $5,000 has been given by a former student, 
who withholds his name. - - - - - - 
Brown.—A bequest of $10,000 from Professor Gam- 
mell has been added to the library fund; the Diman 
memorial fand amounts to $15,000; James W. Merrill 
of Cambridge left a bequest of $10 000; nearly all of the 
John Larkin Lincoln fund of $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed; H. G. Jones bas established the Babcock schol- 
arship of $1,000; and A. I. Jones has bequeathed $1 900. 
COLGATE.—A fire-proof library, costing $45,000, 
the gift of James B. Colgate, is nearly completed ; a 
legacy of $50,000 has been received from the estate of 
Eli Perry of Albany. - - - - 
St. STEPHEN.—The first $100,000 necessary to in- 
sure the permanency of the college has been subscribed, 
and Rev. Dr Hoffman of the General Theological Sem- 
inary has pledged $25,000 toward the second $100,000. 
CoLORADO. —Some $90.000 has just been pledged in 
Colorado to enlarge the endowment fund, and efforts 
are being made to secure $100,000 more among friends 
atthe East. - - - ° 
PP.INCETON.—The most important has been $100,(00 
from Mrs. Susan Brown for the building of a dormitory, 
in addition to the one now nearly finished, which has 
cost her about $80,000. A ‘friend’? has given $10,- 
000 for scholarships, and T. H. P. Sailer of the class of 
’89 will pay $10,000 to the trustees as soon as a profes- 
sor in Bible study is secured. - 
WorcESTER POLYTECHNIC.—The Salisbury labor- 
atories, the gift of Stephen Salisbury, have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $115,000; $13,000 has been given for 
improvements by Mesers. Salisbury and Whitcomb, and 
Mr. Salisbury has also given $2,000 for grading. - 


75,000 
30,000 


156,000 


137,000 


95,000 


125,000 


90.000 


200,000 


130,000 
360,000 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, - - - 30,000 
Jouns HOPKINS, - - - - - 300,000 
HAKVARD ANNEX, - - 6 000 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, - 250,000 
HARVARD, - - - - - - - - 160,000 
TuFTs, - - - - - - 125,000 
CORNELL, - - - - - - - - 500,000 
DARTMOUTH, - - - - - 5,000 

Total for twenty-four colleges, - - $3,347,500 


BRIEF COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass.; Julius H. Seelye, 
LL.D., president. President Seelye’s resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the trustees. to take effect August 31. 


BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va ; Rev. Archibald Me- 
Lean, president. Graduating class numbered 18. The commence- 
ment exercises brought to a close a most successful year. 


Boston COLLEGE, Boston, Mass.; Robert J. Fulton, S J., 
president. Governer Brackett made a short address. Joseph H. 
Willis delivered the valedictory. 


BowpDo1n COLLEGE, Brunswick, Me.; Wm. DeWitt Hyde, D.D. 
president. Charles Jacques Goodwin delivered the valedictory. 
President Hyde, in cap aud gown, presided. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, Providence, R, I. ; Elisha B. Andrews, 
LL D, president. This year was Brown’s 122d annual commence 
ment. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn.; James W. Strong, 
D.D., president. The graduating class numbered 11. There are 
to be important additions to the curriculum the next year. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. G. Stanley 
Hall, president. Clark has the distinction of being the only col- 
lege to close without commencement exercises. Only advanced de- 
grees are given, and a candidate is examined whenever he is ready, 
no matter what the season of the year. 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y.; E. B. Hurlburt, 
D.D., president. This year’s class numbered 34 men. Several 
gifts have been received during the year. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, Princeton, N. J.; Francis L. Pat- 
ton, LL.D., president. Of the graduating class 110 received the 
degree of A.B.; 10, B.S.; 10, C.E., and 3, EE. Francis Palmer 
of Maine delivered the valedictory. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles Kendall 
Adams, LL.D, president. The graduating class was the largest in 
the history of Cornell,—254. Ex-President White was among 
the prominent speakers. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H.; S.C. Bartlett, LL.D., 
president. The graduates from all departments of the college 
oumbered 66. Elmer D. Sherburne of Concord, N. H., de v red 
the valedictory. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, Hamline, Minn.; George H. Bridg- 
man, L).D., president. The graduating class was the largest in 
the history of the institution. Dr. O. H. Tiffany delivered the ad- 
dreas before the united literary societies, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. ; Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D., president. The graduates numbered 296 men. Addresses 
om woe by Hon. Seth Low, Leslie Stephen, Dr. Lyman Abbot, 
and others, 


Hoy Cross CoLurGe, Worcester, Mass. ; Rev. M. A. O'Kane, 
president. The graduating class numbered 30,—the largest in the 
history of the college. Governor Brackett was present. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Ind.; D. 8. Jordan, 


LL.D., president. Wm. Low Bryan delivered baccalau: 
The graduating class numbered 47 men. oe eas 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, Md.; Daniel C. 
Gilman, LL.D., president. Diplomas were presented to 33 candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. Addresses were made by Acting 
President Remsen, and Dr. Henry B. Adams. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem, Pa.; Robert A. Lamberton 
oe » president. Forty-two pee men received their degrees. 

e opening services were conducted by Bishop H i 
Ralison of the diocese of Central 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, O. ; John Eaton, LL.D., pres- 


ident. Among the speakers were Prof. Frank H. Foster, Pb.1)., 
of Oberlin, Rev. George M. Maxwell, D.D., of Cincinnati, and Key. 
Arthur Little, D.D., of Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. ; 
H. H. Goodell, A.M., president. ‘The diplomas were presented to 
the graduating class by Governor Brackett, who made the address. 


UNIVERSITY, Oxford, O.: Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
president. Governor Campbell was present to deliver the address 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the new physical science building. 


Mr. Hotyoxe South Hadley, Mass. ; Mrs. Meade, 
president. The venerable ex-president of the institution, Prof. 
William S Tyler, presided over the exercises at the church, and 
Alex. McKenzie of Cambridge was the orator of the day. Resolu- 
tions were passed upon the death of Miss Mary A. Brigham. 


RANDOLPH CoLLEGE, Ashland, Va.; W. W. Smith, M.A., 
president. John W. Daniel, U.S. Senator from Virginia, deliy- 
ered the address on, ‘‘ The Power of Youth in this Living Age.’ 
The college has received several gifts during the year. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va.; Julius D. Dreher, M.A., 
president. Twenty young men received diplomas, and the class is 
one of the best the college has had. Congressman Breckinridge of 
Kentucky was among the speakers. No honorary degrees were 
conferred. 


RocHESTER UNIVFRSITY, Rochester, N. Y.; David J. Hill, 
LL D.,, president. Degrees were presented to 25 students. Presi- 
dent Hill delivered the commencement addrese. 


CoLLeGE, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Merrill E. Gates, 
LL.D., president. This year the 119th commencement was cele- 
brated. During this last year the dormitory system has been in- 
troduced. 


Smith CoLLEGE, Northampton, Mass.; L. Clark Seelye, D.D., 
president. Diplomas were presented to 64 students. Prof. Johu 
Dewey, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan, delivered an oration 
ov, ‘* The Unity of Poetry and Philosophy.’’ 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA, Jowa City, Ia ; Charles A. 
Schaefer, Ph.D., president. The graduating class numbered 180. 
Hon. William G. Hammond, dean of the St. Louis Law School, 
delivered the University Oration. 


Str. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y.; A. G. Gaines, 
D.D., president. The graduating class consisted of 23 A Ryder 
professorship in the Theological School has been established. 


St. STEPHEN'S COLLKNGER, Annandale, N. R. D. Fair- 
bairn, LL.D., president. The year has been a prosperous one. 
The first $100,000 necessary to iosure the permanency of the col- 
lege was said to be subscribed, and it was announced that the Rev. 
Dr. Hoffman, of the General Theological Seminary, had pledged 
$25,000 toward the second $100 000. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Eiward H. Magill, 
LL D., president. Thirty members constituted the graduating 
class. Prof. W. H. Appleton has been acting as president daring 
President Magill’s absence, whose resignation has been accepted. . 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Ct. ; George Wm. Smith, LL D, 
president. The valedictorian of the class was Clifford Standish 
Griswold, of Wethersfield, Ct. Bishop Paddock was among the 
distinguished speakers. 


Turts CoLLEGE, College Hill, Mass.; Elmer H. Capen, D.D., 
president. Thirty-three members of the graduating class received 
degrees. Lieutenant-Governor Haile was among the speakers. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, Vt.; Matthew H. 
Buckham, D.D., president. ‘The feature of the annual exercises 
was the address by Dr. Arthur Little of Boston. Prof. John 
Dewey, Pb.D., of the University of Michigan, delivered the ora- 
tion before the alumni. The graduating class number 26. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; James M. Taylor, 
D.D , president. Degrees were conferred upon 54 young ladies. 
President Taylor spoke on ‘* The Fature of the Woman’s College.”’ 
Vice-President and Mrs. Morton were among the gueste. This is 
Vassar’s 25th anniversary. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass.; Helen A. Shafer, 
M.A., president. 121 received degrees. Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the ex-president of the college, made the address. 548 
a have applied for admission, of whom only 250 can be 
received. 


WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y.; Rev. E. S. Frisbie, D.D., 
resident. A class of 5 received diplomas. Pres. Francis A. 
alker delivered the address. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Ct. ; Bradford C. Ray- 
mond, D D., president. Fifty members of the graduating class 
received degrees. Ten of them took part in the exercises. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. ; Franklin Carter, 
LL.D., president. Hamilton Wright Mabie of New York deliv- 
ered the address to the Adelphic Union. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Homer T. Faller, president. Thirty-seven young men received 
degrees,—the largest class ever graduated. Senator Hoar was 
among the distinguished visitors. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Ct.; Timothy Dwight, LL.D., 


president. There were 147 men in the graduati h 
were made by several noted dena en 


YANKTON COLLEGE. Yankton, Dak.; Rev. W. S. Sperry, 
president. Rev. J. F. Bradley, the acting president, delivered 
= baccalaureate, and Rev. M. W. Darling the commencement 


NOTES. 


— Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was the orator at the commence- 
ment of Wellesley College. Her subject wae ‘‘A Retrospect and a 
Prospect,” a review of the advance already made, and a view of 
what may ve expected in college work for women. Mrs. Louise 
McCoy North addressed the Wellesley alamn at their annual re- 
union, June 35, on “ The Relation of the College to Domestic Econ- 
omy.” Both addresses were excellent, and sustained the high rep- 
utation of these ladies for scholarship and ability. 


— In all, during its 254 years of existence, Harvard University 
has graduated 16,930 pupils, of whom a little more than one half, 
8,627, are still living. The college proper has had 11,645 grad- 
maen, of whom 5,221 are living, while from the other departments 
there are now scattered over the world 2.089 doctors, 166 dentiste, 2! 
veterinary doctors, 1,575 lawyers, and 270 clergymen. 


— The trustees of Colgate University of Hamilton, N.Y., have 
elected as president Prof. E. B. of Chicago, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 


FROM ABRAHAM TO ABRAHAM. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


(Concluded from June 26, page 20.) 
ECCLESIASTICS. 

Athanasius (296 —373) was seen by Julius, bishop of Rome. 

Julius (bishop 337—352), by Damasus, an officer of the church 
under him. 

Damasus (bishop 366—388), by Paulinus of Antioch. 

Paulinus (353—431), by his competitor Flavian. 

Flavian (in office 381—44), by his presbyter Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom (351—410), by Theophilus of Alexandria, who de- 
posed him. 

Theophilus (in office 385—412), by Cyril of Alexandria. 

Cyril, by Dioscorus, his successor. 

Dioscorus, by Hilary. 

RoMAN CHURCH FATHERS AND EMPERORS. 

Authenius (r. 467—472) was seen by Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, 
who interceded for him with the Goths. 

Epiphanius, by Theodoric the Great, who often consulted him. 

Theodoric the Great (b. 456, d. 526), by his daughter Amalasuntha. 

Amalasuntha, by her daughter Maltheamentha. 

Maltheamentha, by the Emperor Justinian, to whom she was car- 
ried captive by Belisarius. 

Justinian [. (b, 482, r. 527, d. 565), by his nephew and successor, 
Justin. 

Justin Lf. (r. 565, d. 578), by Tiberius, his adopted suceessor. 

Tiberius II. (r. 578, d. 582), by Pope Gregory, when a legate from 
the papal to the imperial court. 

Gregory the Great (b. 544, d. 604), by Austin, whom he sent to 
England. 

Austin, by Ethelbert, King of Kent, whom he converted. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINCES. 

Ethelbert (b. 560, d. 616), by his daughter Echelburga, queen of 
Northumberland. 

Ethelburga, by her son Eanfrid. 

Eanfrid, by Penda, king of Mercia, to whom he fled. 

Penda (d. 655), by his son Ethelred. 

Ethelred (d. 690), by his son Ceolred. 

Coelred, by hia cousin Offa, to whom he resigned the crown. 

Offa (r. 755, d. 794), by Alcuin, whom he sent to Charlemagne, 
to instruct him in the sciences. 


RULERS OF THE FRANKS. 
Charlemagne (b. 742, d. 814), was seen by his son Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire. 
Lonis (r. 814, d. 840), by his son Charles the Bald. 
Charles the Bald (b. 823, d. 877), by his daughter Jadith, Queen 
of England. 
Judith, by her stepson, Alfred the Great. 


OLD ENGLISH KINGS. 

Alfred the Great (r. 850—900), by his son Edward the Elder. 

Edward (r. 901, d. 925), by his son Edmund. 

Edmund (r. 941, d. 946), by Dunstan who was presented at his 
court. 

Saint Dastan (b. 925, d 988), by Ethelred the Unready. 

Ethelred (&. 979, d. 1016), by bis son Edward the Confessor. 

Edward (rc. 1042, d. d. 1065), by his cousin William the Norman, 
who visited him in 1052. 

NORMAN-ENGLISH LINE. 

William the Conquerer (b. 1027, d. 1087), by Anselme, whom he 
summoned to England. 

Anselme (b. 1033, r. 1066, d. 1109), by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who attended a synod at which he presided. 

Roger of Salisbury, by King Stephen, at whose coronation he 
assisted. 

Stephen (b. 1090, d. 1154), by Henry II., whom he acknowledged 
as his successor at Wallingford. 


ANGEVIN OR PLANTEGENET KINGs. 


Henry IL. (b. 1133, r. 1154, d. 1189), by his son John. 

John (b. 1167, r. 1199, d. 1216), by his son Henry III. 

Henry III. (b. 1207, r. 1216, d. 1272), by his son Edward I. 

Edward I. (b, 1239, r. 1272, d. 1307), by bis son Edward II. 

Edward II. (b. 1284, r. 1307, d, 1327), by his son Edward [II. 

Edward IIL. (b. 1312, r. 1327, d. 1377), by his son Richard II. 

Richard II. (b. 1366, r. 1377, d. 1399), by his cousin Henry, Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 

Henry Beaufort (b. 1370, d. 1447), by Richard Nevill, Earl War- 
wick, ‘‘ the king-maker.’’ 

Warwick (b. 1420, d. 1471), by Richard III. of Gloucester. 

Richard III. (b. 1450, d. 1485), by Henry Tudor, on Bosworth 
Field. 


TUDOR SOVEREIGNS. 
Henry VII. (b. 1456, r. 1485, d. 1509), by his son Henry VIII. 
Henry VILI. (b. 1491, r. 1509, d. 1547), by his daughter Elizabeth, 
Queen Elizabeth (b. 1533, r. 1588, d. 1603), by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
LATER ENGLISH LINE. 
Sir Walter Raleigh (b. 1552, d. 1618), by James I. 
James I. (b. 1566, r. 1603, d. 1625), by his danghter Elizabeth of 
the Palatinate. 
Elizabeth (d. |1662), by her daughter Sophie, who married the 
Elector of Hanover. 


Sophia (d, 1614), by her son George, 


Chatham. 
William Pitt (b. 1708, d. 1778), by Benjamin Franklin, who was 
sent to England by the Colonies, 1757-'62. 


AMERICAN LEADERS. 


Benjamin Franklin (b. 1706, d. 1790), by John Adams, 
John Adams (b. 1735, d. 1826), by Daniel Webster. 
Daniel Webster (b. 1782, d. 1852), by Charles Sumner. 
Charles Sumner (b. 1812, d. 1874), by Abraham Lincoln. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN LEGA- 
TIONS IN THE U. 8, 


U. 8. MINISTERS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, 
To From 

Argentine Rep., J. R. G. Pitkiv. Argentine Republic, Senor Don 

Austria, Fred. D. Grant. Vicente G. Quesada. 

Beigiam, Edwin H. Terrell. Austria, Chevalier de Tavera. 

Brazil, Robert Adama, Jr. Belgium, Mr. Alfred Le Ghait. 

Cent. Am. States, L. B. Mizner. Brazil, Jose Ferreira da Costa. 

Chili, Patrick Eagan. Chili, Emilio C. Vares. 

China, Charles Denby. China, Tsni Kwo Yin. 

Colombia, John T. Abbott. Colombia, Jose M. Hurtado. 

France, Whitelaw Reid. Denmark, Count de Spourreck. 

Germauy, William W. Phelps. France, M. Theodore Roustan. 

Great Britain, Robert T.Lincoln. Germany, Count Areco- Valley. 

Italy, Albert G. Porter. Gt. Britain, Sir J. Pauncefote. 

Japan, John F. Swift. Italy, Baron de Fava. 

Mexico, Thomas Ryan. Japan, M. Matsnu. 

Netherlands, Samuel R. Thayer. Mexico, Don M. Romero. 

Peru, John Hicks. Netherlands, G. deWeckherlin. 

Rassia, Charles Emory Smith. Peru, F. C. C. Zegarra. 

Spain, Thomas W. Palmer. Russia, Charles de Hrure. 

Sweden and Norway, William Spain, Emilio de Muruaga. 

W. Thomas, Jr. Sweden and Norway, Mr. Grip. 

Turkey, Solomon Hirsch. Turkey, Mavroveni Bey. 

Venezuela, Wm. L. Scruggs. Venezuela, Don M. B. Peraza. 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE REWARD METHOD. 


In my school I have an average attendance of 650. For several 
months I[ have tried the plen suggested by one of your correspond- 
ents, of requiring tardy pupils to report at my office, and remain 
there until I have leisure to investigate the cause of their tardi- 
ness. The janitor records the amount of time lost, and remains 
with them until I can attend to them. A half holiday is offered to 


the room having the fewest cases of tardiness. In case two or 
more rooms have no cases, or there is a tie, | give the holiday to 
the room which has the highest percentage of attendance. I read 
the record to each room from time to time, in order to stimulate 
rivalry. ‘The number of cases has thos been materially decreased. 
For the last month we had but nine. I have always been annoyed 
by this evil, but have found this plan the most successful of any i 
have seen tried. Ron't J. Rounp, Elmira, N. Y. 


THE HOTTEST SPOT ON EARTH. 


The hottest region on the earth is on the southwestern coast of 
Persia, where Persia borders the gulf of the same name. For 
forty consecutive days in the months of July and August the ther- 
mometer has been known not to fall lower than 100 degrees night 
or day, and to often ran up as high as 128 degrees in the afternoon. 
At Bahrin, in the center of the torrid part of the torrid belt, as 
though it were nature’s intention to make the region as unbearable 
as possible, no water can be obtained from digging wells 100, 200, 
or even 500 feet deep, yet a comparatively numerous population 
contrive to live there, thanks to copious springs which break forth 
from the bottom of the gulf, more than a mile from shore. The 
water from these springs is obtained by divers, who dive to the 
bottom and fill goatskin bags with the cooling liquid, and sell it 
for a living. The source of these submarine fountains is thought 
to be in the green hill of Osman, some 500 or 600 miles away. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— How early was its used " ADAM 5S. 


— Is it true that the President pays from his salary the expense 
of the White House ? MANN. 


— Please tell me the author of the following stanza : 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the wor!d’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and bale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 


— To ‘‘ Locke”’ : 


**Oar American Cousin.’’ 


& 


‘* Lord Dundreary ’’ is a character in the play, 
M. E. W. 


— To “S. J. F.: What will be the proceeds of a note for $1615 
due in 90 days, with interest at 7%, discounted at Nassau Bank, in 
New York City ? Assuming that it is discounted 90 days before 
it is due, we work thus: Interest on $1615 for 93 days, at 7%, 
$29.20. $1615 — $29.20 — $1585.80, proceeds W. F. B. 


To ‘‘ Weld”: The sneezwood tree (plxzroxylon utile) is a small 
timber tree about thirty feet high, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is called ‘‘nieshout’’ or ‘‘sneezwood’’ by the Datch 
colonists, from its possessing the property of causing th- sawyers 
to sneeze violently when employed upon it. L. 


— To **G. T. T.”’: In 1837 an exorbitant claim was made on 
Mexico by France, based upon alleged damages to French citizens 
during the Mexican civil war. [It amounted to $600,000, one tenth 
of which was claimed by a che/ for pies stolen by the revolutionists. 
Called in derision ‘‘the pie claim’’ (rec/amacion de /os pastéles). 
This term has come to be adopted in history, and even used in official 


documente, The claim was finally paid in full. JOSE, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
te eld designations of booke, as Sue, ot¢., give tad. 
ca.ton of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
200ks in inches, the number first given being the Length.) 


How to Rememser History. A Method of Memor- 
orizing Dates. With a Summary of the mcst Important Events 
of the Sixteenth, Seventeeth, Eighteenth, and Ninet+eth Cen- 
turies, By Virginia Conser Sheffer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 143 pp., 10x8. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Newell of Baltimore is responsible for the issue of this work. 
The author taught in his school for many years, and upon her re- 
tirement prepared this method for publication. In an introductory 
note Dr. Newell says the method was used by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody in a school history of the United States, and that she bor- 
rowed it from a German author; but this presentation of the method 
has been so developed by years of adaptation and variation as to be 
unrecognizable, probably, by the originator and the first American 
to adapt it. 

The scheme is simple. A square of five inches is divided into 
four squares, each of which is subdivided into five lesser squares, 
and each nation that bas figured prominently during a century is 
assigned a epecial color. It is easy, therefore, to locate at a glance 
any year of the century and the nation or uations that held the 
public thought for the time. While the event itself is not indicated, 
the year and nation are, so one who knows the fact can easily iden- 
tify it. In the sixteenth century there were bat twenty five years 
in which there occurred anything of interest in any part of the world, 
and those events sffected ten different nations. To each of these events 
a distinct chapter or section, containing from 300 to 1,000 worda, is 
given. In the seventeenth century there were thirty eventful years, 
os the eighteenth, thirty-four; in the nineteeth there have been 

It would be impossible for any one to select events that would be 
satisfactory to all, and the first impression one gets of such a book 
is the things he would have left out. The method holds even if 
- _oamaaaas the number of dates, as we should do, more than one 


A Commerciat By George G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Se. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
pp. 208. 7425. 

Mr. Chisholm has developed a rare genius in the making of geo- 
graphical textbooks, not in the old-time sense, but in the modern 
and best sense of developing a book by combining a sound philos- 
ophy, wide observation and an ingenius art of putting thiogs. His 
Handbook of Commercial Geography is the book of books in com- 
pleteness, variety, and style of presentation, and this Smaller Com- 
mercial Geography is the same thing in brief. It is more thana 
compilation of statistics, or an array of facts, for there is a group- 
ing according to principles which guides the author. There isa 
growing conviction that in this age of the world there is need of 
placiag more emphasis upon the commercial features of the country 
and less upon the political characteristics since America is interested 
commercially with almost every country in the world and with 
taany of the politically unimportant countries, while it has little 
interest in the political characteristics of most of the countries. 
The departments relate to the commodities, circumstances affecting 
their production and carriage; their chief places of production ; 
those dependent upon climate; miner, and manufactures. It then 
treats each of the fifty countries of the world. The index and 
appendix are valuable features. 

ApvANCcED PaysioaRaPHy. By John Thornton, M.A. 
New York: Longmane, Green, & Co, 342 pp., 74x 5. 
lt would be difficult to give any idea of this work except to those 

who have seen the author's Hlementary Physiography, which is 
here pre jected into wider realms of nature. Physivography is not 
generally accepted as a separate scienve, but this author believes it 
is at least an important branch of the study of the universe, 
Astronomers have of late turned their attention to the phys- 
ical and chemical condition of the heavenly bodies, 8> that many of 
the old-time phases of the subject receive minor attention. In this 
work the author takes a comprehensive view of the subject, empha- 
sizing the old as well as the new in astronomical research and obser- 
vation. 


BrusHEs AND Cutsets. A Story. By Teodoro ‘Ser- 
rao. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 213 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 
The binding of this volume will sell it as a gift-book for many a 

day. It is half parchment, the front cover completed by a brilliant 
red and the back cover with a companion green. As the title in- 
dicates, this isa story of artist life. Now that the halo of imagina- 
tion has been thrown over the light and shade of the every-day life 
of genius in a delicately effective manner, the wonder is that it has 
not been oftener done. ‘There was never a time when genius waa 
more fascinating than to-day, and the sentiment with which the 
characteristics of artist life is woven is always appetizing, and it 
seems more natural for a genius to be ardently in love than the 
characters usually introduced. 

Evements or AND Souip GEOMETRY. 
With Namerons Exercises. By Edward A. Bowser, LL.D. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co. 383 pp , 7x5. 

This is the third of De. Bowser’s works on mathematica. The 
characteristics to which we have referred at length in reviewing his 
academic and college algebras are developed here. Dr. Bowser is 
clearly one of America’s most distinguished mathematical leadere. 


A Lovett & Co., New York, announce Northern 
Studios, by Edmund Gosse, a new volumes in the Camelot Series. 
Among the contents are twu essays on Henrik I[bsen’s poems and 
social dramas, which were originally published in magazine form. 
They have just added lives of Robert Browning and Lord Byron 
to the Great Writer’s Series, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner; edited by Mary Harriet Norris. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

Helps for Ungraded Schools. Springfield: Milton Bradley Co. 

Harmony in Praise: compiled and edited by Mills Whittlesey and A. 
F Jameson; price, $105. Boston: D. C’ Heath & Co. 

Questions and Exercises on English Composition; by J. Nichol and 
W 8. McCormick. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Nine Huudred and Ninety Nine Composition Subjects; compiled 
Simpsun; price, 15 cents. New York: Teachers Pub- 
ishing Co. 

Lucie’s Mistake; by W. Heinburg; translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
New York: Worthington Co. 

Boston Unitarianism 1820-1850. <A Study of the Life and Work of 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham; by Octavius Brooks Frothingham ; 
price, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Northern Studies; by Edmund Gosse; price, 40 cents, 
Walter Scott. 


I. (b. 1660, r. 1744, d. 1727), by William Pitt, 
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| 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS. 


The seventh annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly met at Morebead, June 18, Nineteen handred members 
were in attendance, sixteen states being represented. The Assem- 
bly is so fortunate as to have its own building, provided not only 
with a great hall for general meetings, but many other rooms for 
special purposes. Of these, one is devoted to an admirable school 
in primary work, where the children of the village are taught daily 
by Miss Marsh of the Raleigh Graded School. Another and very 
interesting room is occupied daily by the teachers following Pro- 


fessor Poteat's demonstrations in marine zodlogy. («her rooms 
contain exbibits of school work, and still others are arranged for 
social uses. It is situated thirty-six miles southeast of Newbern, on 
Bogue Sound, two miles from the Atlantic, separated ouly by 


sow; William Gilmore Simms and Jobn Eben Cooke in fiction, 
and John Kennedy, whose pictutes of antebellum southern life 
have the charm of :n ancient pastoral. - * 
Edgar Allan Poe, whom many European critics regard as the 
most distinctively poetic genius America bas produced, was referred 
to, and snch writers among the women as Mary Bayard Clarke, 
Margaret J. Preston, Augusta J. Evans, and Marion Harland. 
When the clouds of tbe present roll away, they will take their 
laces in the gallery of literature. . 
‘ At 3.30 p. La the! Association of County Superintendents of Pablie 
Instruction of North Carolina held their third annual session. Presi- 
dent—Isham Royall; Vice-President—P. M. Pearsall ; Secretary— 
W. M. Shaw. At this meeting the “‘ book trust’’ was extensively 
discussed, but no conclusion was reached. It was determined that 
each superintendent should secure the aid of some prominent county 
newspaper in his district, in behalf of public education, and that 
each would write one column weekly, during the school year. — 
The close of the first week was signalized by the delivery at night 


narrow strip of sand livke, which affords the finest and safest batt - 
ing and fishing, sailing, and hunting to delight those who come 
simply for recreation. ’ 

The meeting, which was a grand success, is here briefly reviewed : 

June 18 (First Day) was spent in a delightful excursion, given 
as a compliment by the boatmen of Morehead and Beaufort, to the 
entire Assembly. 

At 8.30 p. m., the regular session was opened by Pres. Henry L. 
Smith, with a notable address upon “* The Work set before the 
Teacher in Training the Young.’’ The solemn responsibilities, set 
forth with precision of expres-ion and great depth of conviction, 
impressed the audience, enforced as they were by the example of a 
youog teacher who has won the fame of drawing his students into 
the ardent pursuit of knowledge. . 

State Supt. S. M. Finger spoke of the influence the Assembly 
was exerting upon the teachers of the state, and the manifest im- 

rovement of the schools. Adverting to the subject of the evening, 

e affirmed that it could plainly be seen that the teachers winning 
the highest success were those most in love with their work, and in 
whose schools the spirit of love abided. 


June 19 (Classical Day).—The leading paper, by Prof. Hugh 
Morson, was upon “ The Practical Value of the Study of the 
Ancient Classics,’ and it not only elicited the interest of all, but 
provoked animated discussion, by Messrs. Hill, Howell, and 
Britton. 

** Some Uses of the Latin Subjunctive’’ was the title of a paper 
by Prof. L. L. Hobbs, president of Guilford College. This schol- 
arly essay was more technical in character than anything hitherto 
presented, but attracted close attention. 

An address by Prof. Geo. Davis of Guilford College, upon ‘* Re- 
form in Spelling,’’ caused a deep discussion. 

Hon. Kemp P. Battle, LL.D., president of the University of 
North Carolina, delivered the evening address upon the historical 
topic, ‘‘ A Vindication of the Postponement by North Carolina of 
the Ratification of the Federal Constitution.’’ The keynote of this 
paper was a demonstration of the importance to the states of the 
amendments secured by the action of the hesitating states, and es- 
pecially North Carolina, and the harmony of feeling secured. In- 
terest in American history is increasing. A sign of this is the 
establishment of a professorship at the University of North Caro- 
lina by an endowment contributed by the alumni at the last com- 
mencement of nearly $30,000. 


June 20 ( Village and County School Day).—J. P. Cook of Cabaras 
County opened the session with a paper on ‘‘ The Best Means of Con- 
ducting the Pablic School in the Country.’’ President Smith em- 
phasized the need of physical culture of the pupils. John W. 
Stearns asked the high schools to encourage and help the rural 
teachers. KE. E. Britton of Mt. Olive criticized the books yet in 
use in many schools. B. W. Ray said that school committees and 
trustees should introduce better furniture and appliance. Mr. 
Brinson said some dissatisfaction had arisen because county insti- 
tute conductors had recommended certain books as better than 
those now authorized by law. Mr. Smith of Reidsville said that 
the inefficiency of superintendents have been in the way of progress 
in many places, but that was rapidly passing away. Dr. Hume 
— suggestions as to some useful books for a country school 

rary. 

State Superintendent Finger admitted the deficiencies of the 
public school, and said that the great hindrance was the lack of 
sufficient money, although the fund is greater than ever before. 

The evening was devoted to a lecture by Miss Kate Field of 
Washington, entitled, ‘‘An Evening with Charles Dickens.” It is 
unnecessary to say that this celebrated woman won the hearts of 
the southerners, in her exquisite personations. 


June 21 (Recreation Day).—The morning was spent in trips to 
Cape Lookout lighthouse, the surf, the Sulphur Spriog, and the 
old town of Beaufort, and the evening was devoted to a literary 
and musical soiree, with Secretary Hanell in charge. It was a 
complete demonstration of the literary, musical, and dramatic cult- 
ure in this body of teachers, that not a minute’s delay occured in 
the brilliant programs. 

June 22.—The assembly sermon, delivered by the Rev. J. W. 
Carter, D.D., of Raleigh, was upon ‘‘ Reserve Power of God.’ 
His strong illustrations app'ied apy ropriatly to the vo-k of the 
teacher. There were vocal solos, and a choir of eight hundred 
voices sang the general hymns. Rev. Dr. Hill of Maxton preached 
in the evening upon the power of God's love. 


June 23 (Modern Language and Literature Day.)—Dr. W. S. 
Currell, president of Davidson College, had charge of the day. The 
number present was not far from 1500, and the exercises were 
a. Rev. Dr. Hume was mede chairman of the Reading 

ircle. 

Dr. G. A. Wanchope of Horner School, Oxford, presented a 
scholarly paper upon *‘ English Etymology and Forming a Vocab- 
ulary.”” Prof. G.S. Wills of Oak Ridge Institute followed with 
“The Language of the English Bible.’’ 

The paper of greatest popular interest was by Mr. C. Alphonso 
Smith of Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘The Literature of the 
Old South.’’ He said that other things being equal. literary devel- 
opment follows the great centers of population. For this reason 
the South does not lay claim to such great literary activity as the 
North. But it must be acknowledged that the writers it possesses 
have been neglected, and indeed almost utterly ignored in some 
compendioms of literature offered for nse in our echoole. He 
briefly spoke ot Washington Allston, J. Pennington Cooke, Henry 
Timrod, Geo. D. Prentice (the Bryant of the South), Paul H. 
Hayne, and Father Ryan, whose ‘* Conquered Banner ”’ is a classic 


of a lecture entitled ‘* How to Study an Epoch in English History,” 


| by Dr.W. S, Currell of Davidson College. The fourteenth century 


was selected, and a graphic description was given of the manners 
and customs of the day from social, political, and literary stand- 
points. This paper was full of instraction and wit, and won hearty 
applause. 
| June 24 (Natural Science Day).—The session was opened by ® 
paper by Prof.W. T. Massey. professor of horticulture in the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Raleigh, upon Me How to Teach 
| Botany in Public Schools.”’ He advocated the questioning of nature, 
‘and handling of nataral objects. Boys who came to college had 
| memorized facts but had not observed for themselves. With proper 
‘training, even without books, a boy of ten coald know something 
| of miueralogy and botany, as well as of geography. He pleaded 
|for the introduction of natural science in the public schools, and 
| showed how the study of botany might be conducted in a simple 
but effective way. 

Professor Poteat discussed the paper, and advised beginning with 
the simplest forms of plant life, working up to the complex. He 
said it would be a marvelously good thing to shorten the school 
term a month, if necessary, to obtain means to buy a microscope, 
with which to pursue the stady intelligently. 

The next address was ‘“‘ Animal Studies for Children,”’ by Prof. 
W. L. Poteat of Wake Forest College, who said that there is not 
time for this branch of stady; that the school period ia short, and 
too full. The study of animals and nature is a supreme necessity, 
and he denounced any condition that did not make room for ‘‘ a 
supreme necessity.’’ Children love animals better than anything 
else. ‘The science is comparatively new, and it is difficult to add 
another subject of stady, but it is important, and time must be 
made for it. Then followed a practical talk on avimal life. 

Prof. J. A. Holmes of the University of North Carolina followed 
in a talk upon “ After School Excursions in the Fields,’’ with spe- 
cial reference to rocks and minerals. Professor Holmes is at this 
time conducting a vacation tour with a number of students examin- 
ing the geology of the state. He is also doing important work for 
the Geological Sarvey. 

The ‘'Sea Clab”’ of the Assembly met during this session, 
Professor Poteat was made president, and Prof. H. L. Smith, sec- 
retary. A large number were enthusiastic listeners to the topic 
** The Protozoa,’ finely illustrated with the microscope. 

The day’s exercises concluded with a lecture by Dr. Thomas 
Hume, professor of English in the University of North Carolina, 
upon ‘‘ Historical Sidelights as Gathered from Shakespeare. 


June 25 (Public Sehool Day).—The Classical Association held 
its annual session, and elected the following officers: President— 
E. Alexander, professor of Greek in the University of North Caro- 
lina. Vice-Presidents—L. L. Hobbs of Guilford College; J. J. 
Blair, principal of Winston Graded Schools; and C. B. Denson of 
Raleigh Male Academy. Secretary—Prof. J. E. Kelly of Wilson. 

The following officers of the Assembly proper were elected : 
President—Prof. Charles D. Meclver, state institute conductor. 
Vice-President— Prof. Hugh Monson. Secretary and Treasurer— 
Eugene G. Harrold. 

The first address of the day was by Maj. S. M. Finger, state 
superintendent of public instruction, on ‘‘ The Pablic School Prob- 
lem.’’ He said that as a nation we have given the best example in 
the history of the world of a government of the people for the 
people, and of a government of perfect religions freedom ; our na- 
tional prosperity and inventive genius have also been unparalelled. 
We are the happiest, most prosperous, most inventive people in the 
world, and general enlightenment is the cause. After calling at- 
tention to the grand work done in the remote past for the cause of 
public education, he spoke of Governors Branch, Holmes, Barton, 
Iredell, Owen, Stokes, Swain, Spraight, and Dadley, who contin- 
ued their appeals until the public schools were established in 1840, 
aud of Morehead, Graham, Manley, Reid, and othere, who have to 
the present hour given their aid to the cause. ‘' There is but one 
sensible thing for us to do: Go forward and make the public 
schools all they ought to be. North Carolina was doing more with 
a dollar of school money than any other state in the South.” 

Professor Melver, in a convincing address set forth the need of 
a Teachers’ Training Scho: in North Carolina.’ He argued 
that girls should be admitted to the ma'e colleges with equal priv- 
ileges with boys. He said the church was endowing colleges every- 
where for boys and men, while there was no movement to make 
higher education cheaper for woman. He insisted that the state 
should take the step to create a training school for w . 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, general agent of the Peabody Fand, seconded 
what had been said in favor of higher and cheaper education for women. 
He regretted that the Baptists of the state were raising $100,000 
for @ female university, instead of adding that amount to the. 
means of Wake Forest, and opening its doors to girle. He tl eil'ed 
the large assembly with his eloquent description of the teachers’ 
calling. ,He closed by saying that he regarded the North Carolina 
eet Association as one of the greatest organizations of the 
country. 

The evening was devoted to a practical address by Hon. Thomas 
J. Educational Interest,—the Com 
mon ools. 6 public schools are not doin 
do, but it is the fault of the small fund. -anphgnen F psd 


education. If this is tried for ten years not a man will be found 
who will favor reduction of the tax. If the constitutional limit is 
J let us it. We owe better educational facilities 
e children. e@ must make a united effort ini 
school for women to teach the young. 


f. George T. Winston gave a bright and witty talk about the 
sania of ae ducing indastrial education among the girls. 

June 26 (City Public School Day).—Professor Melver presented 
the report of the Committee on Training School, in reference to 
their action in memorializing the legislature of 1889, and said the 
very small majority against the bill in the house would disappear 
at the next meeting of the legislatare in 1891. The committee was 
continued, and gags to press the matter in person before the 
next general assembly. 

ecielinen of regret for the loss of deceased members were pre- 

adopted. 
"The of the day was ‘“‘A Few First Principles of 
Teaching,”’ and uniquely treated by Supt. L. 
Hughes of Reideville. 

i address by Sapt. J. Y. Jaynes of Goldsboro public schoo's 
followed, upon ‘* What shall the Public Schools Teach ?’” He 
held that the scope of instraction in sach schools should include all 
branches requisite to prepare a student, boy or girl, for college. 

Supt. M. C. S. Noble of Wilmington held that the emallest chil- 
dren require the services of the best teachers in school. He ex- 
alted the calling of the teacher. Supt. E. C. Branson of Athens, 
Ga., spoke upon ‘‘ The Future of Public Schools at the Soath,’’ 
He predicted a bright fature for them. Dr. Carry gave a humor- 
ous description of the old-time distr'ct school in Georgia which he 
attended as a boy. He saw a “ brightening present and brilliant 
future,” and felt like singing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.’’ 

The evening was largely devoted to Dr. Curry’s addrese upon 
“ Education in the South,” 

June 27 (Closing Day).—Was devoted to a variety of subjects. 
The Committee on Benefactions reported resolutions of thanks to 
J. S. Carrand W. Dake of Darbam, Judge Grant of Iowa, Colonel 
Bengwyn of Henderson, and others, for their liberal donations to 
education in North Carolina during the past year. It was ordered 
that a “Social Science Day ’’ be added to next year’s program, 
with Professor Crowell as manager. Resolutions of thanks to the 
press, for its codporation, were adopted unanimously, then editors 
of educational journals present were introduced to the Assembly. 

A practical paper, entitled ‘‘ Wanted, a Teacher,’’ was read by 
Prof. E. E. Britton of Mt. Olive. He gave valaable hints to those 
who apply for positions as teachers, advising those who wished to 
improve their position to keep their names before reliable teachers’ 

encies. 
rot. Clair Hester, instructor in English in University of North 
Carolina, opened the discussion of the subject, ** Social Work in 
Schools.”? He advocated school entertainments and libraries, and 
interesting the families of patrons. In college he approved of the 
Greek Letter Societies, and referred incidentally to the Young 
Mens’ Christian Association. 

Prof. C. B. Denson of Raleigh Male Academy said the social 
side of the teachers’ work could not be overestimated. The devel- 
opment of individual character was to be secured. Any cost of 
time and labor was richly repaid by success. He referred to vari- 
ous means for breaking monotonous routine, —lectures, special 
evenings for declamations, essays, and dictation exercises, making 
the moral and social side of life prominent, and cultivating espec- 
ially the spirit of loving fellowship. 

Dr. Hume referred pleasantly to the remarks of the last speaker, 
and said the keynote to social work was to be the friend of the 

upil. 

Dinwiddle, principal of Peace Institute, Raleigh, 
thought that social work in school was equally important with the 
imparting of knowledge. He set apart Friday night for stady and 
used every Saturday night as an evening for social enjoyment with 
the school as one large family. He did not agree with much that 
has been said in criticism of private schools. He did not care for 
the methods of what were called model schools. When one fails 
to teach the pupil to think independently he fails to educate. He 
appealed for warmer social relations between the teachers of the 
public schools and those of the private schools. 

The annual concert closed the session, and the best musical and 
literary talent of the body rendered the program pleasing in the 
highest degree. 

Quite a number of the members remained to attend the meeting, 
July 1 to 4, to organize a general Southern Educational Association. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Northern teachers to attend 
the next session of the Assembly in June, 1891. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


THE ABBY W. MAY MEMORIAL. 


The State Normal School at Framingham at last enjoys a new, 
beautifal, and substantial school building, which was dedicated, 
June 25, as May Hall.’’ 

Miss May was a member of the state board of education, and was 
a visitor of the Framingham school for eight years. In that period, 
her services, her influence, and her love for the beautiful in char- 
acter, were sources of inspiration to the pupils then connected with 
the school, and now scattered through the country. 

The dedication exercises began with responsive readings by the 
principal and pupils, followed by singing. The dedicatory prayer 
came from the Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of the board of visitors. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, chairman of the board of visitors, made 
an address, embodying a brief history of the school and of the use- 
ful, well-rounded work of its past fifty years, and a memorial of the 
lives which were given to this work. The Rev. Dr. Miner spoke on 
the moral influences in teaching, and the Hon. J. W. Dickinson 
read a paper upon the aims aod methods of normal teaching. 

Admiral P. Stone, Esq., of Springfield, dwelt upon the more in- 
teresting parts of the school’s history, and on the wise liberality of 
Massachusetts to her schools, making them so good as to be known 
throughont the land. 

The Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, on behalf of Miss May’s 
family and near friends, presented the school with a portrait of 
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very fine as a painting, and in giving the ideal 
beauty of Miss May’s face. it is exceptional. To 
those familiar with Miss May’s life and work, it 
holds revealing memories ; to those who never knew 
her, it stands for all that is highest and best in life. 

The principal, Miss Hyde, accepted the portrait 
on behalf of the school, speakiog reverently of 
Mies May's services in leading always toward a 
higher plane, in work, thought, and aspiration, 
closing with her own highest wish for the pupile, 
that they learn the lesson given through Miss 
May’s beautiful life and her portrait, and that the 
spirit and benediction of Miss May rest upon the 
school through all time. ’ 

The graduation exercises of the class of 1890 
were held in the afternoon. There were essays 
upon ‘* Teaching Literature,’ by Miss Emma A. 
Pike of Newton; upon ‘* Teaching from a Teach- 
er’s Stand point.”’ e valedictories were by Miss 
Frances Karr of Hartford, Conn., and the diplo- 
mas were presented by Mrs. Wells to twenty-five 
graduates from the two years’ course of stady, and 
thirteen from the four years’ course, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read an address upon 
“the Old and the New,’’ fall of suggestive 
thoughts on the adjustment in our lives of the new 
light and thought of the present and fatare, upon 
the old traditions and laws of the past ages. 

The exercises closed with remarks by Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. A. Wallon, Mr. A. W. Edson, and Dr. 
J. T. Prince. 


THE SALEM TRIENNIAL. 


The Salem (Mass.) Normal School celebrated 
the completion of thirty-six years of good work 
with a banquet and attendent festivities, at its 
twelfth triennial convention. More than six hun- 
dred graduates, many of them the foremost teach- 
ers of the land, returned to their alma mater. The 
principal, Dr. D. B. Hager, was, of course, the 
hero of the hour, since most of the graduates 
learned to know and admire him during their im- 
pressionable years, and he is one of the men for 


whom admiration intensifies wtth years. The most 
distinguished guest was Mrs. Alpheus Crosby, the 
wife of their revered second principal. The arrange- 
ments, which proved to be eminently successful, 
were in the hands of Mary A. Plummer. 

In the past three years, 428 young women have 
applied for admission from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton. If these 428 applicants, sixty-six were 
rejected for lack of preparation. Sixty of the 
362 admitted had recently taught. The average 
yearly number is eleven more than that of the last 
twenty-five years. One hundred and ninety-four 
have graduated, the largest number of any trien- 
nial period. The principals have been Dr. Rich- 
ard Edwards. present state superintendent of IIli- 
nois (1851-"57), Prof. Alpheus Crosby (’57-'65), 
and Dr. D. B. Hager (1865). 

The triennial song was written by Mrs. Maria 
Upham Drake; a song by Mrs. Jennie Norris 
Hughes was a charming tribute to Salem; and 
poems were read by Mrv. Annie Stevens Perkins, 
Annie B. Stevens, and Alice M. Guernsey. 

The event of the day was the presentation by 
the alamni to the school of a fine oil portrait of 
Dr. Hager by Dr. Edgar Parker of the Boston 
Art Club. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From July 2 to July 8, inclusive.’ 


— Idaho becomes a state. 

— Peabody Institute at Danvers burned. 

— Haverhill celebrates her 250th anniversary. 

— Wonderful discovery of gold near Tincup, Col. 

— The National Elections Bill passes the House 
155 to 149. 

— Strike of the London police did not occur as 
was expected. 
— Lord Salisbury announces the signing of the 
Anglo-German agreement. 

— Lottery Bill passed by the Louisiana Legis- 
lature; vetoed by the governor. 

— Ramors of a secret alliance between England 
aod Germany; France alarmed. 

— Syndicate of Eoglish and American capital- 
ists formed to buy gas works in America. 

— Corner Stone of the Fairbanks Museum of 
Nataral Science laid at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

— Desperate rioting in the streets of Leeds, 
et several hundred persons seriously in- 
jared. 


HOR*FORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IF YOU ARE NERVOUS, 
and cannot sleep, try tt. 


Tue Teacuers’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800 One of the 
best schools of the East. Write them. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. J. W. Martin, chair of ancient languages 
and professor H. M. Bland, principal of the com- 
mercial department, have resigned from the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific facalty. Rev. W. D. Crabb, 
of Chico has been elected to the academic depart- 
ment. 

Prof. A. S. Sturgess, principal of the Central 
public echool of San Francisco, is visiting in 
Fresno City. 

Miss Nettie Dann, of the University of the Pa- 
cific, is spending a few days in Fresno. 

At a meeting of the regents of the State Univer- 
sity, held in San Francisco, on the 24th of Jane, 
the finance committee presented resolations, which 
were adopted, requesting the state treasurer of the 
board to pay the sum of $2,200, being the princi- 
pal of Plumas county bonds held by the board; 
also requesting the treasurer of the state to deliver 
to the board, for redemption and investment, the 
bonds of Santa Clara, amounting to $3,000. The 
committee on the Lick Observatory reported that 
there remains in the hands of the treasurer of the 
James Lick Trust, an unexpended balence of 
$13,626, and it is proposed to turn over $10,000 to 
the board of regents for investment, the remainder 
to be used for repairs and improvements at the 
university. A number of appointments for in- 
structors and committeemen were made. 

The Petalama High School enjoys the proud 
distinction of having its graduates enter the State 
University without further examination. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Sapt. F. B. Cooper of Le Mars has been in- 
vited by the regents of the State University to 
take the new chair of pedagogy ia that institution. 

Supt. W. M. Beardshear of the Des Moines 
schools delivered the annual address to the stu- 
dents of the State Normal. He took his theme from 
a proverb of schylus, ‘* Obedience is the mother 
of success, bringing safety.’’ 

Sapt. Geo. S. Dick has been re-elected by the 
Charles City school board at an increased salary 
and for a term of two years. He was recently 
elected president of the alumni association of the 
State Normal School at Cedar Falls. 

Supt. G. P. Dodds of Sigourney was elected 
ey orator for 1891 at the State Normal 

ool, 


Iowa sends nearly a thousand to St. Paul. 

The State Normal School faculty for next year 
is as follows: Homer H. Seerley, A.M , President, 
Didactics and Paychology ; Moses W. Bartlett, | 
A.M., English Language and Literature ; D. 
Sands Wright, A M., Mathematics; S. Laura En-! 
sign, A.M., Geography and History; Anna E, 
McGovern, B.S., Methods; Albert Loughridge, | 
A.M , Latin Language; Abbott C. Page, Pa.B., 
Physical Sciences; Melvin F. Arey, A.M., Natural 
Sciences; Leonard Words Parish, B.A., Didactics 
and Methods; Laura E. Chase, B.D., Aesistant in 
Mathematics; F. Elia Buckingham, B L , Assist- 
ant in Penmanship and Drawing; Julia E. Cur- 
tiss, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music; 
Margaret Baker, BS., Elocution and Physical 
Calture. 

Professor Arey has for several years been su- 
perintendent of the schools of Fort Dodge, and 
Professor Parish, superintendent of the schools of 
Independence, Iowa. Both have been successful 
school men and active workers in the State ‘l'each- 
ers’ Association, and will add much to the institu- 
tion to which they have been called. 

Pees. W. F. King of Cornell College, at Mt. 
Vervon, has been appointed one of the Lowa com- 
missioners at the Chicago Columbia Exposition. 


KANSAS. 


Supt. T. W. Conway has been re-elected at In- 
dependence. He is now entering on his eleventh 
year as superintendent of the Independence schools, 

Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin, a graduate of Lilinois 
College at Naperville, and principal of the Oawego 
High School for three years, has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Oswego schools, to take the 
place of Sapt. J. W. W. Weltner. 

E. E. Smith, principal of the Ottawa High 
School, has been elected superintendent of the 
Ottawa schools. 

The State City Superintendents’ Associatioa, at 
its last meeting at Topeka, elected the following 
officers: Geo. Wy. Winans, state superintendent, 
was elected president, and Supt. Joho M. Bloss 
of Topeka secretary. Saperintendent John M. 
Bloss, Supt. R. W. Stevenson of Wichita, and 
Saopt. H. C. Minnich of Hutchinson, were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a course of study that 
would make a close connection between the high 
schools and the freshman class of the State Uai- 
versity. 

Supt. H. V. Batche., of Wilson, held forty-five 
educational meetings during the year. 

S. V. Mallory has been reelected superintend- 
ent of the Junction City schools. 

C. E. Locke, principal of the Liberal Schools, 
Seward county, has gone to Monrovia, California. 

EK. A. Herod has been re-elected principal of 
the Chetopa schools, at a salary of $100 per 
month, an advance of $10 a month. 

G. M. Culver has been re-appointed principal of 


INDIANA. 


The normal department of De Pauw University 
has been discontinued. 

Prof. Charles P. Peck, in the department of 
chemistry and mineralogy, and Prof. Albert F. 
Kuertseiner, in the department of Garman and 
French in Wabash College, have resigned their 
respective positions. 


‘Tbe Indiana State Normal School completed its} 1 


twenty-first academic year on the 27ch of June. 
There were addresses by prominent edacators and 
citizens appropriate to the occasion. The school 
had forty-one members in the graduating class. 

J. M. Robinson has resigned the superintendency 
of the Oakland City schools. 

A large number of summer normal schools will 
be in session in different counties of the state dur- 
ing the present vacation. Most of them are to 
ran from six to ten weeks. 

Professors Nathan Newby and A. E. Humke 
have resigned their positions in the State Normal 
School. Their places have been filled by the pro- 
motion of Mrs. Lizzie S. Byers to the chair of 
mathematics, and the election of Prof. Arnold 
Tompkins of De Pauw University to the chair of 
reading and literature. 


NEW YORK, 


Miss E. Schmidler and Miss Sarah J. J. Mo- 
Caffery of New York City intend to pass the sum- 
mer abroad. 

Principal Redman has been retained at Belfast, 
with an increased salary. 

E. D. Merriman, former principal at Warsaw 
and at Homer, succeeds Principal McKay at 
Malone. 

Principal Kimm has been reélected at Earlville, 
with an increased salary. 

W. S. Latimer, a Colgate graduate, succeeds 
Principal Lookwood of Morrisville. 

F. H. Briggs of Hamburgh is the new superin- 
tendent of the Munroe Industrial School. 

Warrensburg has retained Principal Moulton. 


TENNESSEE, 


Miss Clara Conway of Memphis has steadily 
grown upon the country through the saccess of her 
institute in which young women have been educated 
and trained to noble and often brilliant womanhood. 
This success has been largely due to the wonder- 
fal personality of the woman who stands forth 
as one the noble characters of the day. Her ad- 
dress to the graduates this year was one of the 
leading events of the city. It is not often that 
any sermon or public address is so well received 
as was this, which partook of the nature of the 
baccalaureate. It will appear ia part in the col- 
umos of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the 
near future. 


UTAH, 


Alonzo Mills, a Utah boy, educated in the Utah 
schools and at the college at Manhattan, Kansas, 
has been elected a professor in the Agricultural 
College at Logan. 

H. M. Aird, a popular teacher of Huber, has 
been elected president of the Town Council, in 
reality, mayor. 

The Episcopal schools of the last school year 
enrolled 747 pupils. Bishop Leonard is careful 
to look after the quality of the teaching in his 
schools. 

The New West schools have enrolled 2,380 
pupils the last year. 

Superintendent Huse is now busy looking after 
the erection of a fine three-round school building 
at Huber. 

Salt Lake City is fall of aspirants for the office 
of superintendent of schools. Whether ‘' Brag 
and Biuff”’ or ‘‘ Experience and True Merit’? will 
get the position, remains to be seen. 

Territorial Superintendent Boreman has just 
issued, in pamphlet form, his biennial report. A 
copy can be obtained from him by addressing him 
at Ogden. 


VIRGINIA, 


Theo. J. Wool urged, last February, the forma- 
tion of a state teachers’ association. Aside from 
& few newsp per commendations, nothing seems to 
have been done, as yet, in this direction. Vir- 
ginia cannot afford to fall behind her sister states 
educationally. The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Higher Education is the only state educa- 
tional association. This was organized only a year 
ago, with Prof. Ormond Stone as the leading spirit. 
The second annual session was held Jaly 8, at the 
Greenbrier White Salphar Springs, W. Va. 

There were eight Virginians among the gradu- 

ates of the Peabody Normal College, Nashville, 
Tenv., this commencement. 
“Supt. H. J. Watkins having tendered his resig- 
nation ag superintendent of schools of Charlotte 
county, to take effect July 1, the board of educa- 
tion accepted the same, and appointed Dr. Thomas 
S. Henry to fill the vacancy. 

For the first time ia the history of the state, 
Virginia school officials will have an opportunity 
of engaging teachers, trained for the profession, in 
the State Male Normal School. The first quota 
of graduates from this school numbers fifteen. 
The school is in connection with the college of 
William and Mary. 
positieo. KE. Royall has been appointed to fill the 
madeon of county superintendent of Notloway, 


the Belleville schools. 


Th vacant by the death of Dr. T. W. Snyder. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Miss Alice P. Adama, principal of the Conant 
High School, East Jaffrey, celebrated July 4 with 
her pupils by raising a flag, which had been pro- 
cured through the efforts of teacher and pupils. 
Miss May Cole is doing admirable work at 


MASS ACHUSETTS. 


Prof. C. H. Brock of Dean Academy, Franklin, 
has resigned his position to enter upon the study of 
law at Boston Law School in October. 

Prof. Charles Everett Fish of Worcester bas 
been elected principal of Phillips Academy, Exeter. 

Qaincy has secured Miss S. E. Brassil for the 
position of supervisor of the eciences. 

Miss Katharine D Jones will teach in the East 
Bridgewater High School next year. 

Miss Eita L. Chapman has accepted the position 
of assistant in the Middleborough high School. 

Miss K. Smellie will teach in Rochester next 


year. 
Preston Smith has accepted the principalship of 
= bigh school, Scituate. He began his daties 
une 9. 
Arthar Stanley, formerly principal of the Cohas- 
set High School, will go to the Agassiz School, 
Boston, in September, as sub-master. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Friday, Jane 27, was graduation day at the State 
Normal School, Providence. Prio. George A. Lit- 
tlefield presided over the exercises which added 
eighteen young ladies and one young gentleman to 
the corps of educators of the state. The exercises 
opened with an essay on “ Improvement in Coun- 
try Schools,”’ by Mr. Valentine Almy, after which 
the following young ladies read papers on various 
subjects connected with teaching: Miss Ella T. 
Satler, Bridget Lauretta Cullen, Edith S. Do 
lass, Rath C. Earle, M. Lila Hurley, Luthera M. 
Maxwell, M. Matilda Mistt, and Ratelle Miles. 
Che following members of the class had prepared 
their essays, although owing to lack of time they 
were not read: Mary A. Bolles, Sarah L. Cullen, 
Lizzie I. Fisher, Mary E. Geary, Sarah E. J. Healey, 
Minnie A. Murr, Josephine O'Connor, Bertha B. 
Smith, Mary I. Tillinghast. After the essays, 
Principal Littlefield introdaced Hon. Perey D. 
Smith, who, on behalf of the state, presented the 
school a flag which was given by order of the 
State Legislature. After Mr. Smith’s able and 
patriotic speech, Principal Littlefield delivered his 
address to the graduates. Very earnestly he 
pointed out the work before them, urging that the 
aim be always the fashioning of character. Al- 
ways remember that the mental results of teach- 
ing to the learner are knowledge, power, and 
skill,—in the order given. Never be led into fruit- 
lesa discussions as to the comparative value of 
knowledge and training, either as to yourselves or 
your pupils, The address closed with a few hints 
on how the instruction that had been received in 
psychology and pedagogy should aid and inflaence 
their teaching. The diplomas were then pre- 
sented by Governor Davis. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Normal School at New Britain, C, F. 
Carroll, principal, has a way of entertaining its 
friends on commencement days that we have never 
known elsewhere. The kindergarten and model 
schools combine in presenting their work. Every- 
thing done is illustrative of the methods used 
through the year. In the kindergarten, after the 
opening exercises, came marching, games, and 
work at tables in designing, botany, weaving, 
color, sand work, and the gifts. All grades of the 
primary school, exemplified the work of the year 
so that it was easy to see how and what had been 
done in each grade. 

The teachers of New Haven gave av informal 
reception to retiring superintendent S. T. Datton, 
Monday evening, June 30, A very pleasant time 
was enjoyed by all who were present. 

The Connecticat Valley Art and Industrial 
Teachers’ Association met at Suffield, Thuraday, 
July 10, in connection with the Connecticut Sam- 
mer School for Teachers, by inyitation of Secre- 
tary Hine. The following was the programme: 
Address of Welcome, Chas. D. Hine, Secretary 
Conn. State Board of Education; Model and Ob- 
ject Drawing in Public Schools, illustrated by 
mounted specimens, Miss Mary Harlbut, Pratt 
Institute. Brovklyn, N. Y.; Color Work in 
School, with exhibit, Mise J. C. McKechnie, East 
Union Street School, Springfield, Mass.; Clay 
Modeling, with special reference to leaf work, 
Miss M. G. Fenn, State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn. ; Elementary Science, with i 
reference to Botany, Miss E. E. Carlisle, State 
Normal School, New Britain, Conn.; Manual 
Training Sloyd,’? Mr. Chas. E. Kanou, 
structor State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. : 
Sewing in Pablic Schools, with exhibit, Mra, E. C, 
Norton, Springfield, Mass. 


Tue TrAcuers’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has an unusually | demand 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teachers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page following, under 


teachers’ agencies. 


A TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHER 


GOOD FOR THIRTY DAYS. 
We will send a copy of STUDIES IN 


Pepacoey, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send your 


erders te 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” 
Morean, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 
6 


Hancock Avenue, 


By Gen. J, 


355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Jaly Popular Science Monthly opens with 
an article by Dr. Andrew D. White, on the ‘‘An- 
tiquity of Man and Prehistoric Archwology.”’ An 
illustrated account of Greenland and the Green- 
landers, by Elisée Reclus follows, in which the ap- 
pearance and movement of an existing ice sheet 
like that which once covered half of North 
America is described. President Jordan, of the 
University of Indiana, covtributes a paper on 
** Evolution and the Distribution of Animals. A 
timely article is that by Mus M. W. Brooks, on 
**Insect Pests of the Hous,”’ illustrated. Prof. 
F. C. Wilson relates some of his experiences on 
‘‘Apparatus-Making in Education”?; Dr. O. W. 
Huntington, of Harvard, gives a ** Talk About 
Meteorites’; Prof. D. Halstead records some 
readable ‘‘ Observations Upon Doubling of Flow- 
ers’’?; and G. G. Chisholm’s account of the 
‘* Commercial Geography of South America’’ will 
doubtless answer many inquiries that the Pan- 
American Coogress aroused. The subject of the 
usual sketch and portrait is Commander M. F. 
Maury. In the Editor's Table, the position of the 


sonville,’’ by De. T. H. Man, is the beginvirg of 
the ** Prison Series." Miss Preston, in a paper 
on ‘Provence,’ describes and brilliantly illas- 
trates an unbackneyed region of the Old World ; 
John Burrouges points a characteristic ou'-of-door 
paper, entitled “A Taste of Kentucky Blue- 
glass’’; Joseph Jefferson, in his charming autobi 
ography, describes his early experiences in Peru and 
Panama. ‘* The Women of the French Salons on 
the 18ch Centary’’ form the sutject of a delight: 
ful article by Mre. Amelia G. Mason. The fiction 
of the number is not the least attraction, and the 
editorial topics are of the best. New York; The 
Century Company. 


— Outing ie, a8 usval, fall of good things for the 
summer season. ‘To glance it through is to decide 
to take an outing somewhere, somehow. ‘‘A 
Visit to Carthage and Tunis’’ gives added pleas- 
ure to life in a cooler zone. “A Summer in Eu- 
rope A-wheel,’’ tells how and what to see across 
the water, if one has a taste forcycling. Oae por- 
tion of the treatise of our own country is shown in 
the Yellowstone Park article. The series of papers 
on our national militia treats of the Vermont Na- 
tional Guard. Those who love the water will find 


Monthly on the protection question is emphatically 
stated. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
$5.00 a year. 

— The most striking feature of the July Century 
is the long expected debate on ‘‘ The Single Tax,”’ 
by Edward Atkinson and Henry George. Mr. 
Atkinson opens the discussion in a paper on “A 
Single Tax Upon Land’’: Mr. George replies in 
“A Single Tax on Land Values, and there is a 


‘An Outing on the Soo,”’ ** Fly Trolling at Night 
for Rock Bass,’’ *‘ Fair Skippers at the Helm,”’ 
‘Wrecked on Carr’s Reef,’’ and ‘‘ Henley-on- 
Thames,” to their liking. Geo. A. White con- 
cludes his ‘* History of the Manhattan Club,’’ and 
Ernest Ingersoll discusses the “ Northwestern 
Fields of Sport.’ The departments are all fall 
and well upto their usnal high standard. The 
number contains scarcely a page without at least 
one illustration, and all are of a high order of 
excellence. 


The July issue has a genuine out-door flavor, with 
such papers as ‘‘Amateur Photography for Girls,’’ 
‘‘ Hints for Sammer Tourists,’’ “A Day with Ida 
Lewis’’ is a finely illastrated sketch of the “Grace 
Darling of America.” A bright Vassar girl tells 


of “A Girl’s Life at College”; Dr. Talmage 
writes of summer pleasures and dangers ; the 
Dachess tells how she wrote her first novel. Mrs. 
Mallon gives many practical styles in woman’s 
dress, and then follow a dozen pages, each replete 
with something entertaining or he)pful for women. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Philadelphia, Pa. 


— The New York Nation has just closed its 
twenty-fifth year of existence. It was a pioneer 
in this country as an independent weekly review 
of politics and literature, and has long been a rec- 
ognized authority. Its list of contributors has in- 


cluded most of the leading names in literatare, sci- 
ence, art, philosophy, and law in this country, and 
many of corresponding eminence in Earope. 
bound volume of the Nation presents one of the 
most complete and accurate condensed records 
procurable of the world’s current history, with im- 
partial comment on questions which should occupy 
the attention of thoughtful men. 


— Among the noteworthy contributions in the 
forthcoming numbers of the great English Reviews 
for July, issued in this country in the original 
English form by the Leonard Scott Publication 


Co., New York, will be a paper recounting in fall 
the particulars of a journey to Lhasa, the capital 


of Tibet, made by the famous Indian Buddhist 


rejoinder by Mr. Atkinson. Yunkeoin Ander | Sarat Chandra Das This narrative, which 
attractive and valuable magazines * | deala with an almost unknown part of the world, 


‘has long been suppressed, in view of the informa. 
tion it gives to possible British rivals io Asia. Mr, 
Bellamy will also have a paper io this number. 


| The Fortnightly Review will contain, in addition 


Ito the usual variety of articles. one by Madame 
‘James Darmesteter on ‘‘ The Bookmen of Paris 
\im the Fourteenth Century.’’ 


— The new serial, ‘‘ Felicia,’? by Miss Fannie 
Murfree, sister to Charles Egbert Craddock, opens 
the July Atlantic. There is an atmosphere about 
this opening charter which promises well for the 
future. Miss Jewett’s article, entitled ‘‘ The 
Town Poor,’”’ and chapters in Mrs, Deland's ‘‘Sid- 
“ney ’’ concludes the fiction of the number. James 
| Rassell Lowell’s lines ‘‘In a Volume of Sir 
Thomas Browne,’’ and some verses on Wendel! 
Phillips represent the poetry. Frank Gaylord 
Cook has a sketch of Richard Henry Lee, and 
Prof. Shaler writes about ‘‘Science and the African 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisement by THK TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
feasor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. ‘These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement in a short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Coiperative Association, of Chicago. 


Publications. 


Some Recent 
Author. Publisher. Price. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. . ‘ Norris Leach, 8hewell, & Sanborn, Bost 
School Algebra. ° Wentworth Ginn & Co, Boston 110 
The Art of Authorship. . ‘ ° F Bainton D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Pestalozzi: His Life and Work, . DeGuimps ri tb 1 50 
Miracles in Nature and Revelation. . Wilson Thos Whittaker, N Y 15 
Helps for Ungraded Schools. ° e Milton Bradley Co, Springfield 
History of William the Silent. . ‘ ; Barrett D Lothrop Co, Boston 25 
The Crown of Life. . Beecher 1 00 
Uncle Titus Wheelock = 1 00 
Hints on French Syntax. Storr D C. Heath & Co, Boston a4 
Parker's Peoples Bible. Parker Fuok & Wagnalis, N Y 1 50 
Questions and Exercises on English Composition. Nichol Maemililan & Co, N Y 
Lectures on Language. F aN Laurie 90 
First Greek Grammar Accidence.. Rutherford 90 
8 Plane Geometry. sit 30 

extbook o echanics. Wright D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 2 50 
Nine Hundred and Ninety Nine Composit’n Subjects Simpson Teachers Pub Co, N 15 
Boston Unitartanism 1820-1850 ° Frothingham  G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 175 
English Poetry and Poets. Brooks Estes & Laurait, Boston 2 00 
From Handel to Hallé. Engle Scribner & Welford, N Y 4 50 
erehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. Schrader Scribner & Welford, N Y 6 75 
Martre of Invention. & Shepard. Bosto 

4 é owle 

Selections from Robert Browning. Bullens i 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, issue, 
with their usual good taste, ‘‘Modern Language 
Texts,’ which gives the titles, descriptions, com- 
mendations, ete., of all their words on modern lan- 
guages. ‘They have easily taken the lead in thia 
department and held it. 


THE great popularity of Giffia’s Civics for 
Young Americans is attested by the fact that it 
was adopted by the Boards of Education of the 
City of Brooklyn, and the State of Washington 
and Delaware within a period of two weeks. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at tae GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and 


Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads te all depots. You 
Can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Raphael Rightwell procured a paying position 
on account of bis perfect penmanship. K. Right- 


well wrote well because he used one of Ester- 
brook’s No. 128 Extra Fine Elastic pens. 


FRENCH Position wanted by an experienced 


High School teacher (Parisian) in 
any city in U 8. Best references. 
Address DA, 
Care of Journal of Education. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. Afamily and day schvol for lads and misses; 
prepares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
for life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
homefirst week in August and after September 10. 


THE DULUTH 
Summer School of Languages, 
July 7th till August 16th, 1590. 
French, German. Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers J/uluth has the most delightful Summer 

climate in the Union. For programmes address 


HENRY COHN, 
Director Chicago School of Languages. 


NEW 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


Ask your Sfationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE TABLETS 


LITT 


FOR 


LE MONEY! 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY PAPER Co. 
59 Duane St.. New York. 


TRIAL 


TRIP, 


COVERING NINETY DAYS, 
CosTING 25 CENTs, 


Taking you all through New England, out into St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 


down South into the 


Many interesting attractions by the roadside. 
for the accommodations are limited. 

4 the pleasures that may be 

_ To induce you to make 

tinue, we offer you three conse 


These are some of the 
MAGAZINE. 


their cost. 


Central Music Mal Chicage, All. 


36 BromMFIELD Sr,, 


home of Grady. 


Tickets must be bought at once, 


de yours by reading the New ENGLAND 
ike a trial of it, knowing you will wish to con- 
cutive numbers for twenty-five cents, just one third 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
KODAKS 
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the button, 
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Problem. Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart gives a 
epeciaily timely paper on ‘* The Status of Athlet- 
ies in American Colleges.” Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Company. 


— The July St. Nicholas has several reminders 
of Revolutionary Daysand the “Glorious Fourth.”’ 
The sports of summer are prominent. Mrs. Pen- 
nell writes charmingly of Cycling; F. W. Pang- 
born tells ‘‘How to Sail a Boat,’’ and Edward Bur- 
gese, the distinguished designer of the great prize- 
wioners, the Puritan, Mayflower,and Volunteer, has 
made for St. Nicholas readers complete working- 
drawings of a boy s ssil-boat. Camp's invaluable 
baseball series is continued, as to be of aid even to 
the expert. Besides other general articles there 
are poems, sketches, and the departments. 


—*‘Raising the Schoolhouse Flag,’’ by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, which appeared in the 4th of July 
double number of The Youth's Companion, expreases 
the sentiments of the many thousands of school 
children who have worked for a flag for their 
schoolhouses. Tne name of the school in each 
state, and that of the successfnl writer of the essay 
which won the flag recently offered by the Youth's 
Companion are given in this number. 


— The leading articles in Babyhood, for July, 
are ‘‘ Fruit of Children,’’ by J. W. Byers ; 


‘* The Kindergarten on the Farm,’’ (continued 
series) by Adele Oberndorf; and ‘*‘ The Baby’s 
Miod,’’ by Elizabeth 8S. Brown, M.D. This 
magazine has become a necessity in many houses. 
New York: Babyhood Pab. Co. 


— Pansy for Jaly is filled, as usual, with de- 
lightfal reading and attractive pictures. No purer 
or better reading can be put into children’s hands, 
Pansy is intended for Sunday as well as week-day 
reading. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantte, for July: terms, $4.00a year. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miffllo, & 

The Popular Science Montbly, for July ; terms, $5 
avear. New York: PD. Appleton & Co. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, for July; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub Co. 

The Century, for July, terms, $400 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

St. Nicholas, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


GLEANINGS. 


FACTS ABOUT INDIANS, 


The Indian agencies are sixty-one in number. 
Pm, number of houses occupied by Indians is 

,232. 

be estimated number of Indians in Alaska is 


The number of Indians living on and cultivating 
lands is 9,612. 

The total [odian population of the United States 
is 247,761. 

The number of Indian church members in the 
United States is 28,663. 

There are ten Indian training schools in differ- 
ent parts of the Union. 

The number of Indians in the United States 
who wear citizens’ dress is 81,621. 

The pumber of Indians in the United States 
who can read English is 23,595. 

The number of Indians in the United States who 
> read Indian languages is 10,027.—St. Paul 


ALL IN A HALF CENTURY, 


The unification of Italy. 

The annexation of Texas. 

The French revolution of 1848. 

The discovery of photography. 

The laying of the ocean cables. 

The discovery of the telephone. 

The emancipation of Russian serfs. 

The discovery of the electric telegraph. 

The establishment of ocean steam navigation. 

The overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power. 

The extension of Russian power into Central 

ia. 

Twe great Franco-German war and the unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

The great civil war and abolition of slavery in 
the United States. 

The rise and fall of Napoleon III., and estab- 
lishment of the French Republic. 

The discovery of the sources of the Nile and 
Niger, and the exploration of interior Africa.— 
Geographical News. 


THE JEWS OF NORTH RUSSIA 


have been clever enough to invent a mode of cor- 
respondence cheaper and more expeditious than 
even the modern postal system. They wrote mes- 
sages to each other on various matters, especially 
in regard to matters relating to the Bourse, in 
chalk on the outside of the freight cara of the 
railway. The advantages of this ingenious device 
are evident. The messages cost nothing, and was 
read by those to whom it was written long before 
the ordinary post was delivered. Unluckily for 
the shrewd Jews, the railway authorities discovered 
the scheme, and now orders have been given to 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc, ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Seres, 


Restores the 
Seuses ef Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 
A is lied into each nostril and i: 


cle 
ble. Price, 50 ts; by mai ‘ 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren 


CATARRH 


the railway officials carefully to see that all chalk 
or other writing is cleanly wiped off the wagons 
and carriages of the trains. 


ANECDOTE BY SPURGEON, 


Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and addresses teem with 
anecdotes, which are usually much to the point. 
To his students!last year he told a good story, to 
show the n ed of preachers being attractive. 

** When I was in Arran quite recently,’’ said he, 
**T heard of a minister who preached in a certain 
church, and at the close of the service was strongly 
urged by the ruling elder to come again, as the 
collection after his sermon had been unusually 


large. 

*** Dear me,’ said the minister, with becoming 
pride, ‘what might your ordinary collection 
amount to ?’ 

** * Last Sanday it was twopence ha’ penny.’ 
‘** What is it to-day, then ?’ a-ked the minister, 
expecting to hear a large sum named. 

** * Eightpence ha’penny,’ was the reply. 

*** Woe is me,’ groaned the minister inwardly, 
‘for I gave the sixpence myself.’ ’’ 


STANLEY’S WIVES. 


The funniest story yet told by Stanley, and 
which comes in quite apropos just now, is, that 
one day, while conversing with a friendly tribe 
daring his recent travels, one of the chiefs present 
inquired how many wives he possessed. Upon 
Stanley innocently replying that he had none, all 
those present stood up like one man and unani- 
mously exclaimed, “ What a splendid liar!’ They 
intensely admired the apparent calmness with 
which he had, as they thought, tried to pares off 
on them a wondrous traveler's tale. — She /jield 


(Eng.) Telegraph. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A bride who received a big dictionary among 
her wedding presents, said she would just as lief 
had a flat iron. The donor may have thought 
that she ‘‘ lacked words’’ to express her admira- 
tion of the gifts— and he supplied the words.— 
Norristown Herald. 


— Wife: “ you know, Alonzo, you snore 
frightfally of late ?’’ 

Husband: ‘*No; dol? Believe me dearest, 
I’m sorry to hear it.’’ 

Wife (dryly): am IL’’—New York Jour. 


Mas. WINsLOw’'s Sootaina Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug. 
gista in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A cracker and a biscuit trust is the latest 
business combination. It is proper to say that too 
great a trust in biscuits has broken up many a 
happy home.—New York Comr. Advertiser. 

— Bronson: ‘‘ What an unselfish man Brown 
is! Always sacrificing himself for the sake of some 
friend.”’ 

Parker: ‘‘ And what has he done now ?”’ 

Bronson: ‘‘ Why, he’s just run away with Tim 
Henpeck’s wife.’’— Epoch. 


—The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim it to be a cure all, but a sure remedy for ca- 
tarrh, colds in the head, and hay fever. It ia not 
a liquid or a snuff, but is easily applied into the 
nostrils. It gives relief at once. 


— A mine of information. ‘' What’s a centaur, 
papa?” 

** A centanr, my child, is a fabulous creature, 
now extinct !’’— London Punch. 


port A to, it at last. I thought it would.’’ 

“ Even the clock bas just struck for eight hours.’’ 
—Philadelphia Times. 

— Mre. Snodgrass: ‘‘ I wonder what made that 
crazy woman in Brooklyn imagine that she had 
two heads.”’ 

Snodgrass : ‘‘ Perhaps she talked enough for 
two.”’—Epoch. 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—i4th Year. 


TEACHERS WAN 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


AT 2000 On June 18, the president of the board of education of the new city of Gloversville, N. Y. 
wrote us that the beard had received a great manv applications, and bad visited some 0} 
its owu accord to find a superintendent, but that it began to wonder, whether 82000 would secure the man they 
wanted, telliug us what kind of a man they were looku g for. By return mail we replied that the best man we 
kuew for the place would visit them the next Saturday. He did ao, proved all we had recommended him to be, and 
was elected June:@ A week through this Agency was sufficient to flad the man two months had not hit upon 
before application co it, 
AT 2250 On June 16, the principal of Kingston Academy, N. Y.. wrote that he had resigned his po- 
sition, but that the board of education did not want it known until his succes<or had been 
decidea upon. We named four men as desired, but were positive in our assurance that for just that place, ene of 
the four was ‘ihe man. He met the board on June 24, and was elected June 30. Ask the board how many men 
from all over the country wrote to them after the matter got into the newspapers, and whether any of the scores 
that applied were to be compared with the one mau we gave them. 


THE M A Nota lot of men, is what we try to select, when we know definitely just what is wanted 
i] THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Xx xX x x x x x x x x x x 


TOO BUSY 


To write an advertisement. But remember that we 
fill more good positions for teachers in July 
and August than in any other months. 

Send for information to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
x x x x x x x x x x x x 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER? 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau. We now have first-class 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 20,000 letters to employers 
of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds of vacancies for the months of July and August. 
Oar vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 
reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. Address 


C. J. ALBERT, Manoger, ELMuuRstT, ILL. 


EACHERS WANTED FOR VACANCIES We have alarge number of direct applications 

» oD our b-oks in nearly every department of 

public aud private schoul work Salaries trom $400 to . We want gvod Superintendents, High 

School Principals, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools East 

and West. Our New Manwil Free to any address One fee registers in both Koston and St. Paul Offices. 
THE BRIDGE TEA*CHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


rintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalsbips, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools. $500 to $20.0; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnaGeEnr, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


During the administration of the present Manager, the 
salaries received by the members of the New England 
Bureau of Education, through its agency, amount to more 
than $900,000 ; and there have never been so many calls 
for teachers as during the current season, 


FOR BREGISTBATIUN. 
BEST FACILITIE 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NO 
EFFICIENT SER 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
LARGE BUSIN. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
etent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency || with charge. Our 
OF RELIABLE BR. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
American and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both oonee, for Universities, Colleges, 2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and a of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
100 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


Teachers’ Agencv 
School Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Gov- 
btaining | tive itions; intro- 
to Colleges, ad Familie superior Profes: 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
I h recom ded. Teachers 
a rexistration feo of 82.00. No charge is made to thoes 


Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ 
BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, istration fee 


are 
28 W. 23d St., New York. 384 Wabash Ave. Chicago. with 


Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
and families. Recommends schoois to parents. Nov. 21, 1888. Me, Bruniine, RY. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXII.—No. 3. 


This book is the result of several years’ 
care has been taken to present the leading 
way as to show clearly the reasons why the 


avoid certain courses of conduct. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


Stillwell’s Brief Lessons on the Human Body. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du X1Xme Siecle. Edited by 


graphical notices of the poets. iemo. cloth. #1 50. 
Les Antonyimes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 

M UZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 

12mo #1.00. 

Sample pages on application. free. 
AM R. JEN 

Ly rters of French "Books, 
Ave., New York. 


practical work in the class-room. Special 


facts of anatomy and physiology in such a 
health of the body requires us to follow or 


Publishers and 
851 & 853 61 


The Elements of Laboratory Work ; 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G. Ear, M.A., F.C 8.. 
Science Master at Tuabridge School. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayctte Place, NEW YORK. 


With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179 Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional public speakers find 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entang!ing technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals tothe intelligence of any ordi 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfuily 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25 


valuable assistance from the following: * Essentials 
of Elveution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. 
* Refore an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking,” a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cloth, 75 cents. “The Throne of Elo- 
q-ence,” by Paxton Hovd. Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.¥- 


Graphic DRAWING BOOKS, 


COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JouHN H. BECHTFL. 

| The author has been engaged for fifteen years io 
teaching orthoepy, aud has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words tiable to be mis 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will fiud 
this volume a most comprehensive aud convenient 


help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
Pronunciation in public aud private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities. 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


Reed's Card-Board Objects 


board objects, devised by Miss K. M. Read, Principal of 
the Spriugfieid (Mass.) [raining School for leachers. 
comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
tains ten objects or the same kind. 
sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
number given in the ab ve cut. 
of ten lamps is wanted the number 14 must be given in 


rompt and wide spread appreciation from the pro 
ession 


(Always mention Journal of Education | 


3 East 14th 8t., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 
HE E PIR A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People Beau. 
ituily iliusirated. i2mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1 25. 
* A delightrul yolame. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to Class room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
(ts paper and type of the very bert. and its illustrations 
uumerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For saleat all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


FOR TEACHINC NUMBER. 


As sbown in the illustration, this assortment of card 


These sheets are 


if, for exainple, a sheet 


the order. Considering the difficulty which manpy pro 
oN ‘ss gressive primary teachers have experienced in securing } NEW YORK, 
eS enough objects of the right kind for their number teach | taderson’s ERistories and Hist’l Readers, 
s - ) ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a] Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 


HReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Wutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. 1. SMITH, 
15t Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12; postage, $0.05, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. 


COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 
(Vincent and Joy.) $0.70} 


Outline History of Rome. 
Political Economy. (Ely.) - - 1,00 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - 60 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. (Townsend.) - - 4 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. 
1vol, (Wilkinson.) - - 1.30 
Chautauqua Course in Physies. (Steele.) = - 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - : - 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to 
accompany order. 


1.00} Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
2.00 | a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Liternture for Little Folks. 
Kaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s Kaglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


{f you have Schoo! Books which you do not care to 
«eep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 


Ss. C.) 


(Bound in Cloth.) 

GARNET SEAL FOR 1889 -90. 
Art and the Formation of Taste.. - - 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - - - 
Readings from Macaulay. - - 
Readings from Ruskin. - - - 


Crane 
Black 
Italy. 
Italy. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
FirtH AVE AND 20th St., N. Y. 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 


Bounding BillOWS on rue sea 


Or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Fiute or Violin, call or send for Jists of fine 
jnstruments at our branch store, J. C. HAYNES 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Boston. 


PIANO COLLLECTION, 
Price, $1.00. 


OPERATIC 
The best of the music of 19 Operas. 
Arranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPUCARB COL. 
8. ECTION, 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
Price, $1.00. 

SABRATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano 3 
beautiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1 00. 

Vol. 2. of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM 
OF SONGS. 12 first class Songs by the best 
authors. Price, $1.00. 

COULEGE SONGS. New enlargededition. sz 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold, Price, 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILEAR DANCES. For the Piano. 
100 of them Easy, and as merry as they can be 
50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrabn 2 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most them 


quite new. $1.00. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


By D. SANKRY, 
WINNOWED SONGS, Is the latest, largest, 
strongest ch: apest, and best 8. Sch Song Book pub. 
lished. Price 85c. per copy ip any quantity, express. 
age not prepaid If by mail, 5c. per copy addiriona!. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
New York and Chicago. Cincin. and N. York. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
5014 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the **‘ New Edueation’’ in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work deseribes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
“Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pepsable.””—National Jour. of Education, Boston 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis 
tinguished author who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


QONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB, CO., 


38 BRromFrixip St., Boston. 15 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL * GRESCENT BEACH, REVERE. 


JULY 30-AUCUST 26, 
The teachers are the best,—Hon. Joan W. Dickinson, Rev. A. E 


The air is charged with ozone. 


Winsaip Hon Geo A and Mrs. WALTON, aud others 
Psychology adapted to the principles and methods of teaching, Rhetoric applied, Methods of teachiug dif 
Board, $3 75 per week 


ferent studies, ete , ete. Prices very moderate. 

aweek. Teaching, $150 per week. Fare to Boston, 

ete., of Boston, the lowest 
or particulars, address 


Bible Conference, July 22-25, Lay College opens for coming year, Sept. 17. 


1890. To be ready 


The studi+s are the deepest and most practical: 


L dgiogs from 50 cents to $2 00 


from 6% 10 10 cts. Admission to libraries, m: seumes, 


Kev. J. P. BIXBY, Revere, Mass. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
As Color Appears Materially. 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 
A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing The 
Standards of Color. Price, 25 cents 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 

S$ W. TILTON & CO. 29 Temple Pl., Boston. 
World is the cheapest and 
best illustrated Woman's 

weekly. Handsomely illus rated. The latest fashion 

designs with full descriptions. The various departments. 
compiete. Interesting serials by promineut writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
cial offer. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 

10 Weat Twenty-third &t.. New York City. 

ers, Gildersieceve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Viniognes, Tabicnnux, Speakers, for 


Schvol,Ciub & Parlor. Best out. 


OLOR CONSTROCTION, 
Price, $1.00. 
A Box of Primary Colors Price, 25 cents. 
(fer | The Woman's Illustrated 
paper published. Itis issued 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this — 
new loca ‘ities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents, send it to 
WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Bead 
66 and 68 Duane S'reet. N. Y. 
PLAYS logue free, T. 8. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERA IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


AL8O MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawin Primers and Grammar 
Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ravged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatert + for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- 
nisbed at the lowest possible prices. Tt ey have been 
adopted by the leadivg cities of the country, and are ab 
solutely indiopensalte to the correct teaching of Form 
end Drawiog in every stage. and espec laliy at the outset. 
aFor catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, \ 
Wanasn AVENUB. 


WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


LOVE’s MEENK. Lectures on Greek and En. 
glish Birds, given before the University of Oxford 
12mo, russett cloth, 50 cents. 

HBORTUS INGCLUSUS: MESSAGES 
FROM THE WOUD TO THE GARDEN, 


Manual. 
tions,— such as will require 


of both teacher and pupil. 


Hundreds of copies have 


August Ist. 


Common - Sense Exercises in Geography. 


BY SEYMOUR EATON. 


Paper. Price, 25 cts. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this 


It is a book of ExERCISES,— not ordinary ques- 


original thinking.on the part 


It is adapted to all grades, and 
to the best American text-books. 


Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


already been ordered in ad- 


Sent in happy days to the Sister Ladies of the 
Thwaite, Coviston, by their thankful fricnd, John 
Ruskio, LL.D, cloth, extra, $100. birro 
lzmv, russet cloth, 75 cents. 

PROSERPINA. Studies of Wayside Flowers, 
while the air was yet pure. among the Alps and in 


vance of publication. 


the Scotland and Kngland which my father knew 
6 and 9.) Plates, 12mo, 
THE QUEEN OF THE AIR. BeingaStud 
of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm 12me, 
russet cloth, 50 cents. Ruskin Library, $1 6v. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston AND CHICAGO. 
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